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OUTGROWING THE OLD 
LEVER CUTTER? THEN 


WHY NOT 


eit 
CHANDLER 
& PRICE 


34%” CRAFTSMAN CUTTER 


Perhaps the old lever cutter, accurate 
though it has been, cannot keep pace 
with presses more recently installed. 
Then, consider a Chandler & Price 
Craftsman Cutter to bring speed, 
accuracy and economy into your 
cutting department. « « « A quick- 


acting hand wheel and chain arrange- 


ment permits instant adjustment of 
the back gauge. A wide, easily read 
steel tape, moving in unison with the 
gauge, assures accurate setting. An 
exclusive locking device fastens the 
gauge firmly in position by means of 
a wedge forced between the back gauge 
tongue and a rib underneath the table, 
Every control is designed to afford 
maximum convenience. Every moving 
part is exactingly aligned. « « « Much 
could also be said of the one piece 
cast frame, the double shear knife 
motion, the numerous operating and 
safety features. But seven words— 
the logical cutter for the growing 
shop—tell the story. The Chandler 
& Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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108 W. Harrison St. 














All classes of cutting and trimming such as Maga- 
zines, Catalogs, Pamphlets, Sewed Books, Circulars, 
Labels, Greeting Cards, Manifold Sales Books, 
Padded Forms, Tablets, Loose Leaf Fillers, Check 
Books, Tickets, and all kinds of work printed singly 
or in gangs, may now be handled with equal effi- 
ciency by the NEW MODEL "A" BRACKETT 
SAFETY TRIMMER. This machine is designed to 
give the user the means for producing finished 
cutting at the lowest cost per hour inasmuch as it 
can turn out from two to four times the amount 
of work obtained on flat bed cutting machines. It 
does away with the installation of expensive spe- 
cial or single purpose cutting equipment. 

The CONVEYOR provides for quick, economical 
disposal of all finished cutting with least amount 
of handling. Work is wrapped or banded, ready 
for delivery, on the wrapping tables attached to 
each side of conveyor. 


VERSATILITY AND RANGE 








Specifications 


2 Horse Power Motor 
with silent V belt drive. 
New oil pressure clamp- 
ing power adjustable 
from 1000 Ibs. to 5000 
Ibs. per sq. in. Six inch 
clamp opening. 

Cuts work up to 25!/,"' 
wide by 50" long. 

Knife speed sixty-four 
strokes per minute. 
Allmaterialandworkman- 
ship carry a_ stringent 
manufacturer's quaranty. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 


FACTORY 


Chicago, Ill. Topeka, Kans. 








‘277 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 
































W hitherward? 


By E. A. ANDREWS 





Depression May Change Printing Conditions of Tomorroy 





As recently as two or three years 
ago we were wailing: “Goodbye 
Little Business.” 

Everybody was becoming resigned 
to the overriding power of gigantic 
chain organizations and huge corpor- 
ations. Now it is somewhat different. 
With the condition of unemployment 
being what it is there have never been 
so many men yearning to get hold of 
a small “stake” with which to em- 
bark in business upon their own in- 
dividual accounts. This is so with 
innumerable pursuits. Mechanics, 
clerks, office people, and salesmen— 
everybody—is hoping to get their 
hands onto a few dollars and set up 
shop. They figure that they can make 
wages. They know that they will be 
free of the overhead that entered so 
largely into the recent misfortune 
wherein they were victims. Rents are 
cheaper, help, if any is needed, can 
be hired at almost any prices and 
equipment of one sort and another 
can be bought at practically give away 
bargains. 

And the printing industry is going 
to have a time of it reckoning with 
this sort of affairs in its own midst 
more than ever before. 

What is to be done about it? The 
outlook is not so rosy. Large and fair 
sized plants are going to have more 
one-man outfits knocking down their 
former attractive play-houses than will 
be at all comfortable. 

This will leave the well-to-do shops 
of the past (those that weather the 
storm) short of efficient operatives 
with which to carry on when the re- 





vival sets in. The little fellow is g0- 
ing to bore in with all his might. A 
good, or fairly good skilled trades. 
man, with lots of determination and 
resolution, he is going to try his best 
to make his physical efforts make up 
for what his establishment lacks jn 
equipment and prestige. Price, ag js 
usual with him, is going to talk 50 
loud that it will be heard a long ways, 

More important than ever before 
will be the problem of those who have 
sat in high places of holding their 
ground. Maintaining enviable stand- 
ards that were built up through the 
years is going to be a job through the 
years to come. 

Executives must have a clearer and 
wider vision and knowledge. They 
must have the “feel” of the plant, the 
front office and the outside and co- 
ordinate them all. These must be 
blended into harmony and force that 
will hold a structure solidly together 
and impart a sense of assurance that 
the house is reliable, efficient and on 
its toes in every phase of every tran- 
saction. Plant equipment must be a 
little more modern, office management 
must be more painstaking and alert 
and selling must be more intelligent. 
Contacts must be made by parties that 
know their stuff. They must be wise 
to type faces, paper stocks, color har- 
mony, shapes and sizes of prospective 
jobs, designs and arrangement. They 
must know why they recommend this 
and that. This business of printing, 
if conducted successfully, must be 
conducted in the light of a science, 
and not a haphazard slap-stick game, 
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We Need Your Help 


You have now received The Graphic Arts Monthly 
regularly for three years. It has been sent to you 
free, without any obligation on your part whatso- 
ever; we have footed the bill, even to the postage. 
This has been done for the simple purpose of interest- 
ing you in your biggest problems: how to produce 
good printing in the shortest time and at the least 
cost. We've had no means of finding out whether 
or not we have been successful, except from the 
letters we have received from a few of our readers; 
therefore this open letter to you. Will you sit down 
and write us a letter on your own stationery, if pos- 
sible—telling us frankly what you think of The 
Graphic Arts Monthly? Is it doing any good? We 
also wish to know what other printing magazines 
you're reading. For this purpose you may fill out 
the coupon below. Will you do this for us? 

If you value and believe in the Graphic Arts Monthly do 
not fail to write us a letter at once. We want to see how 
many of our readers are interested in the Monthly. 

Yours very truly, 
MartTIN Her, Editor. 


Beside The Graphic Arts Monthly I read— 


O) The Inland Printer (1) Printing Equipment Engineer 
{] The American Printer _] Printing Industry 

O) National Printer-Journalist C1) Pacific Printer and Publisher 
O) Printing 1 The Southern Printer 
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trying to get by with blind and random 
thrusts. Continually cramming for in- 
formation and familiarity about the 
endless round of things to be con- 
sidered is the only certain way to hold 
one’s own and advance in the face of 
the growing army of careless and dis- 
organized competition. If printing is 
a craft with a glorious background it 
must be maintained with a rich and 
glorious foreground if it is to survive 
the trend to cheapen and degrade it. 
Buyers of printing must be under- 
standing of the truth that their wants 
cannot be supplied without study, in- 
telligence, artistry. It cannot be fur- 
nished with a few fonts of hell-box type 
and a rickety press. It cannot be ac- 
complished by a printer who slaves 
all day trying to beat somebody’s price 
and slaving two-thirds. of the night 
trying to earn a meager day’s pay. 





Supply houses are awake, and keenly 
so, to the predicament of the printer 
They are rendering every service fo; 
his assistance. They are planning 
shop helps, office helps and Selling 
helps to keep him ahead of the com. 
mon push. 

The buyer of the printers produc 
buys it for the service it will render, 
If the buyer’s product is cheap and 
his service shabby he may not care 
for more than that atmosphere in his 
printing. Otherwise he will want jt 
to be his representative in an appeal. 
ing and outstanding way. He cap. 
not get this from a house other than 
one backed up with thorough training 
anymore than -his product and his 
service can be bought with sterling 
value somewhere that has not put in 
the faithful preparation and sound 
capacity that he has. 





The Book in the Making 


By StanLeEY UNWIN 


Mucu constant watchfulness and 

forethought go to the making of a 
book, said Stanley Unwin, a prominent 
London publisher, in a recent address 
at Stationers’ Hall. With regard to 
the time the whole process occupies, 
it would be helpful if it were more 
widely known that at least a clear 
three months is needed for the efficient 
production of a normal book, and at 
least four months if it be one that 
presents any complications. Here is 
a rough indication of the calculation: 
casting off, say one week; composition, 
three weeks; correcting proofs, one 
week; presswork, three weeks; bind- 
ing, two weeks; time lost in transit of 
paper and printed sheets; contingen- 
cies, one week; total twelve weeks, 
which makes no allowance for either 


galley proofs or revises in page, and 
assuming a promptitude throughout 
that is not always attainable. 
Following the consideration and ac- 
ceptance of the manuscript, attention 
has to be given to the format and suit- 
able type, and the choice of the latter 
is largely a question of taste which 
changes continuously. Any lingering 
traces of Victorianism must be ban- 
ished from type, ornament and lay-out, 


but at the same time the publisher of 


books which are to go on selling 
steadily from year to year must avoid 
passing fashions. There is such a 
large range of excellent book fonts 
that there is no excuse for the use of 
those terrible type faces that were ap- 
parently so admired twenty or thirty 
years ago. 
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CERTIFINE 

A low priced tympan with a hard even 
surface and exceptional strength. Na- 
tionally stocked in roll widths for every 
press. 

DRUMHEAD 

A ready cut and scored tympan of 
treated jute. A time and money saver. 
Sold in sheet sizes for all high speed 
presses only. 


TREATED JUTE 


The old reliable. Its tough jute fibers 
stand up under the longest runs. Stocked 
in roll widths for every press. 


Riegel Paper Corporation 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
















RETURN 
THIS AD FOR 
SAMPLE SHEETS < 


Please mention 
size wanted 







































Wlustration showing S-W Burner and Control 
Attached to Miehle Vertical. We build Them for 
Horizontals Also. Action Is Positive. 


The S. W. 


Controlled Burner 
Allows the Sheet to Pass 
DIRECTLY THROUGH the Flame 
Some of the Advantages Thus 
to Be Obtained: 

Full Color at Full Speed without 

Offset. 
Saves Slip Sheeting. 
Saves Jogging. 
Reduces Spoilage and Lowers Costs. 
Pays for Itself in Very Short Time. 


Try it out 10 days—if not convinced 
you need not buy. Can be installed 
in ten minutes by anyone. 

S-W Controlled Burners are made 
for Kellys, Miehle Horizontals and 
Miehle Verticals, Miehle Two-Color 
and Flat-Bed Presses. 


Write for Illustrated Circular 


B. W. STEEL 


Manufacturer and Distributor 
1133 Maple Avenue 
LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 
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The format and type decided, the 
amount of detail work called for at 
this stage is surprising. In due course 
the specimen sheet is forthcoming, 
and the publisher is now in a position 
to prepare his estimate and fix a price 
for publication. 

The price should be at least three 
times the cost of production, and this 
is cutting it very fine. Booksellers’ 
discounts and salesmen’s commissions 
will absorb at least another third, and 
the remaining third has to cover the 
author’s royalty and advertising and 
the publisher’s working expenses, to 
say nothing of profit for the publisher. 
Indeed, he is never supposed to be en- 
titled to any. An American publisher 
would unhesitatingly place the price 
at five times the cost of production. 

Then the printer will require to 
know whether the sheets are to be 
folded by hand or machine, and if so, 
which machine, because upon this will 
depend the order in which the pages 
of type are arranged. This in turn 
depends upon the size of the binding 
order. A type of folding machine 
which is economical for a long run 
may be so complicated to adjust that 
it would be extravagant to use it when 
only a few copies are being bound at 
a time. 

Modern printing machinery is de- 
signed to print thirty-two or sixty- 
four pages of a book on one side of 
a sheet. Hence the most economical 
length of a book is an exact multiple 
of thirty-two. Lack of forethought or 
of accurate casting-off leads to the un- 
necessary expense of an uneven work- 
ing (i.e., the printing of parts of a 
full sheet), which can easily be 
avoided by making the necessary ad- 
justment before starting typesetting. 

The proof stage of a book is apt to 
be a long drawn-out affair, and un- 
doubtedly some authors owe much to 
printers’ readers. The watchful care 
of the readers employed by some of 
the better firms is remarkable and 





their knowledge abstruse, unexpected, 
and encyclopedic. I feel Convinced 
that the winners of most crogs-word 
puzzle competitions must be printery’ 
readers. 

Unlike daily newspapers, most books 
are printed on flat-bed machines, and 
the quality of the printing is largely 
dependent upon the skill with which 
the makeready is carried out. Ag to 
the “greyness” of much modern print. 
ing the causes vary. The paper may 
be unduly absorbent or fluffy, or pres. 
sure may have been brought to bear 
upon the printer to expedite delivery, 
in which case he may find himself 
compelled to run the ink thinner to 
ensure its drying more rapidly, Ip 
any case, it is a point which needs 
perpetual vigilance, otherwise the ap. 
pearance of a book may be so easily 
marred. 

On the Continent the offset process 
is used far more frequently in books, 
particularly children’s books. The 
development of offset, viz., the photo- 
graphic method of reprinting books of 
which neither plates nor standing type 
is available, is a perfect godsend to 
publishers, and it is difficult to know 
how we managed without it. The de- 
cision whether or not to take moulds 
before distributing the standing type 
is now robbed of some of its terrors. 

Binding is another big subject, and 
most bookbinders seem to be of 
opinion that there is only one source 
from which book cloths can be ob- 
tained. This is not the case, and there 
is to-day a very wide range, though 
the proportion of cloths that fade after 
the slightest exposure to sunlight is 
unduly high and much care has to be 
exercised in the selection if the final 
result is to be satisfactory. 





Wouldn't life be lots more happy, 
If the good that is in us all, 

Were the only thing about us 
That folks bothered to recall? 
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PERFECTING PRESSES 


1—10-page Duplex Flat-Bed Web. 
1— 8-page Duplex Flat-Bed. 
1— 8-page Duplex Model A. 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


3—2/0 Miehles, 43x56” bed. 

1—2/0 Miehle with Upham Rotary 
and Two-Color Attachment. 
2—2/0 Miehles with Extension De- 

livery and Dexter Suction Feed- 
ers. 
1—No. 1 Miehle, 39x53” bed. 
1—No. 3 Miehle, 33x46” bed. 
2—No. 4 -4R Miehles, 29x41” bed. 
2—No. 4 -3R Miehles, 30x42” bed. 
5—No. 4 -2R Miehles, 29x40” bed. 
6—Pony Miehles, 26x34” bed. 
2—Pony Miehles, Rear Delivery. 
1—Premier, 28x41” bed. 
Babcocks, Whitlocks, Hodg- 
mans and other Cylinders in 
various sizes. 
Automatic Feeders, Dexter Suc- 
tion Pile and Cross Continuous 
types available in all sizes. 


SMALL AUTOMATICS 


2—Miehle Verticals, 1314x20” bed. 

1—Miehle Pony Automatic Unit, 
26x3414” bed, Swing-Back Feed- 
er and Extension Delivery. 

1—Miller Simplex, 20x26” bed. 

1—Miller High Speed. 

1—Miller Master Speed. 

1—No. 2 Kelly with Extension De- 
livery. Late Model. 

1—Kelly B Special with Extension 
Delivery. Late Model. 

1—12x18 Craftsman-Kluge Unit. 
Miller Units—12x18, 10x15 and 
8x12 sizes. 

1—M-24 Automatic Press. 


PLATENS 


2—14x22 Colts Armory. 
1—144%4x22 C&P New Series. 


5—12x18 C&P New and Old Series. 
8—10x15 C&P New and Old Series. 
8—8x12 C&P New and Old Series. 


CUTTERS 


1—44” Seybold-Oswego Automatic 
Clamp, latest type. 

1—38” Seybold-Oswego Automatic 
Clamp, latest type. 

1--38” Seybold Automatic Clamp, 
latest Style No. 2020. 

3—Seybold Book-Trimmers and 
various other Cutters, Auto- 


matic, Hand-Clamp and Lev- 
ers. 
1—No. 10 Walter Scott Cutting 


and Creasing Drum, 48x69” bed. 


FOLDERS 


Dexter Folders—Nos. 187-189-190- 
91-722-734, also 4 and 5 Combina- 
tion Periodicals. 

Cleveland Folders—Models B andC. 
2—No. 112 Mentges Circular Fol- 
ders. 

Cross-Dexter Automatic Feeders. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1—Burton Peerless Round-Hole 
Power Perforator, Complete. 
1—Universal Peerless Slot Rotary 
Perforator. 
1—Peerless Power 
Motor. 
1—Model H Wright Punch with 
A.C. Geared Motor and Heads. 
1—Hill-Curtis A-3 TrimOsaw, also 
Ben Franklin and Miller Universal 
Saws. 
Boston, Morrison 
Wire Stitchers. 
1—44” 3-OA Hickok Ruling Ma- 
chine with Automatic Feeder and 
Motor. 
1—Hickok Paging Machine with 
4 and 6-Wheel Heads and Motor, 
brand new. 


Punch with 


and Latham 


Every machine is COMPLETELY REBUILT and workmanship, ma- 
terial, construction, and finish warranted first-class in all particulars, 
and when in competent hands capable of the same service as when new. 


If you do not see listed the machine you want write us. 


Dodson Printers Supply Company 


Spring and Hunter Streets :-: 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Established more than forty-five years as the leading Southern Dealer 


in New and Rebuilt Machinery for Printers, Publishers, Bookbinders, 


Boxmakers and Related Trades. 











The Fine Art of Word Spacing 


By At JoBE 
Instructor Linotype Typography, Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles 








Rules and Practices of Correct Spacing Clearly Explained 





THE relationship existing between 
the word and its space is a sub- 
ject which has had little attention in 
trade journals; a few textbooks on 
typography have in a way covered the 
matter. The very life of proper com- 
position revolves around that relation- 
ship. Without a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the rules and practices which 
exist in the functioning of the space 
and the word, failure is most certain 
to result if careful spacing is desired. 
Let us examine a number of the cur- 
rent magazines of the higher order. 
The first one of these discloses a style 
of composition based entirely on word 
division. The style in this instance 
is extreme, and an analysis reveals but 
few words divided at the end of the 
line. Extreme thought and care was 
exercised by the compositors setting 
the magazines to see that “office style” 
on word division was followed. An 
examination of the lines of composi- 
tion reveals that word spacing has 
been sacrificed to word divisions. The 
words in one line are closely spaced, 
while the next under it are “wide 
open.” 

The next magazine examined has a 
style not quite so harsh as to word 
division, but too consistent to improve 
the word spacing in the line. We 
find many letter-spaced words in this 
magazine—the publication is absolute- 
ly freakish. 

An examination of several other 
magazines discloses the fact that office 
style on word divisions seems to pre- 
dominate; this has materially inter- 
fered with proper word spacing. In 


A, 


the magazines under examination by 
one appears to have given first Place 
to word spacing and placed word dj. 
vision secondary; this one was the 
Century magazine. Its printed page 
is one harmonious array of carefully 
spaced words, pleasing to the eye, 
easily read, and the text quickly com. 
prehended. 

This magazine has surely received 
severe criticism from many printers 
for its persistent carrying over of two. 
letter divisions and the frequent split- 
ting of five-letter words. Perhaps this 
criticism has been just, when taken 
from the viewpoint of those who fol- 
low a style of word division only, but 
the criticism seems not to apply in the 
case of this publication. 

Its efforts are directed toward the 
mechanical appearance of the page 
and not toward the creation of a nun. 
ber of word division rules. The typog- 
raphy of the page is paramount to 
every other thing, and to those who 
understand and appreciate the real in 
composition, this digression from the 
usual way of doing things is perhaps 
a step forward to a universal change 
in the mode and manner of composi 
tion. 

An expression which is occasionally 
heard is one to the effect that the book 
just read was entertaining and pleas 
ing, but the story void of punch and 
originality. The printer of the book 
was careful in type selection for the 
message, and the compositor an adept 
at properly spacing the words and 
lines. The typographical treatment, 
not the message or story, was respon 
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Know Y our Stuff 


A printer, or a printer’s salesman for that matter, 
should know every conceivable factor concerning 
printing production. But very few do. Although 
such knowledge is part of the earning power of - 
every plant executive, it is usually neglected. Do 
you know, for instance, which of the type faces 
you have in your plant may appropriately be set 
together? Whether Deepdene is old style or mod- 
ern, and why Deepdene Text and not Engravers’ 
Old English should be used with it? Why a Missal 
initial does not look well with modern roman? 
Why a line in color should be set in a heavier type 
face? Why a heavy initial does not look good on a 
light page? Why you can use three times as much 
blue with black as you can red? Why you cannot 
use as much light green as light blue in ornamenting 
a page? Why you cannot print an electrotype in 
red and some shades of blue? What the proper 
margins of a text page are? Which edges of a 


book should be deckled? 


All this information and a lot more may be obtained 
with a glance into the Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Printing. 


$10 a Copy 


Graphic Arts Publishing Company 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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sible for the book’s popularity. The 
reader, of course, was not aware of 
the mechanical secret of the page and 
could not explain why the book was 
read or why it was interesting. The 
properly spaced words and lines of 
the book were quickly read and the 
flow of thought from the printed page 
was so continuous and uninterrupted 
that the text of the message was un- 
derstood and entertaining. It was not 
necessary for the eye to strain itself 
in following the words, nor was it 
necessary to re-read a sentence or 
chapter. Try reading aloud a chapter 
from a book or magazine where the 
words in one line are widely spaced 
and in the next closely spaced. More 
effort is required to read intelligently 
from this class of composition than 
from composition that is properly word 
spaced. 

There is a relationship existing be- 
tween the word and the space. Just 
what this relationship is and how to 
express it calls for a theoretical defini- 
tion and an attempt at its explanation. 
Definition: ‘‘A harmonious space is 
the thickness of some lower-case letter 
of the font of type used.” This fact 
was proven to the writer’s satisfaction 
after a number of experiments with 
foundry type. Instead of using the 
standard spaces in the type case, the 
lower-case “h” was tried for the space 
between the words. The words spaced 
nicely; in fact, they practically spaced 
themselves to the measure. The lower- 
case “j” was then experimented with. 
Try this idea the first opportunity you 
have and you'll be interested at the 
result. It is impossible to find type 
spaces the thickness of the lower-case 
“h” or the lower-case “‘j,” so their use 
is obviously precluded. However, the 
experiment has proven that spacing 
between words much in excess of a 
“harmonious space” is_ disastrous 
typography. 

With machine composition, space- 
bands are dropped between the words 


and the line is automatically justified 
If the line is set each time to within 
certain distance of the star wheel, jt 
will be found that the spacing between 
the words is uniform (which ig po 
always desirable) and about the thick. 
ness of the lower-case “h” of the fon 
of mats used. 

On the monotype the spacing fp. 
tween the words can be taken care of 
nicely; seemingly less effort is needed 
for good word spacing than on any of 
the slug machines. 

The intent of this article is to create 
an interest in better word spacing, 
nothing more. Correctly spaced words 
are the foundation of typography, no 
matter in what way the type is set— 
whether linotype, monotype, or by 
hand. We may term the spacing “har. 
monious” or give it any other name 
that will be suitable to the purpose, 
but the fact remains that proper spac. 
ing between the words is the thing 
that brings the character of the prod. 
uct quickly to the front. The spacing 
should not be too “tight” nor too 
“loose,” but suitable for the face of 
type used. 

Rules of any nature are irksome 
things to deal with, especially if these 
rules apply to composition. The com- 
positors may resent them. But sug- 
gestions are always in order, and the 
majority are open-minded enough to 
profit by suggestions that may be 
offered. 

Better word spacing means slower 
composition. Good work cannot al. 
ways be of the shops. Compositors 
are willing to improve their work if 
the shop will permit a slower working 
pace. If the buyer appreciates the 
quality of composition that results 
from careful work, he is willing to 
pay the price. Demonstrate the dif- 
ference, point out the good things, and 
ask cooperation in the undertaking, 
and you'll soon learn that the cus 
tomer will insist on his character of 
composition. —Craft-o-Grafs. 
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STUDY of printers’ methods shows that some shops are falling 

short of the profits they should make because they are con- 
stantly increasing their type inventory. Too much of their type is 
shelved in string-tied forms. Many of these are rule forms—that 
should be wax engraved both for better printing results and to 
release the shelved type. 
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In the future, on your rule form jobs, order Crescent Wax 
Engravings. There is no type to set. Notice the fine printing re- 
sults—the even clean-cut rules, tight corner joints, and clear type. 
Then file the cuts, NOT YOUR TYPE, for the re-runs. Learn how 
easily and how economically such work can be handled. Send for 
samples of 


CRESCENT 





WAX ENGRAVINGS Bim 
CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. 


KALAMAZOO - MICHIGAN 








Today’s Printing Problems Analyzed 


By J. Gus LIEBENOW 
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How to Avoid Screen Pattern in Process Color Work Toi 





This month’s analysis is on a sub- 
ject which would not appear as a prob- 
lem to some well informed executives. 
However, it offers some very interesting 
information to the many executives 
who do not treat every day with pro- 
cess color printing. 

The conclusions arrived at have 
been checked and re-checked with 
eminent photo-engravers and _press- 
room executives.—Ep. 

Q. We have recently run into a problem which 
we cannot explain and are asking your opinion. 
Our difficulty lies in a pattern which results 
between the yellow and black plates in a set 
of four-color process plates. We _ originally 
proofed these colors in the rotation yellow, 
red, blue, and black, and had no sign of a 
pattern. The proofs were O.K.’d by the cus- 
tomer and the plates delivered to the printer. 
The printer ran his black first and yellow 
second resulting in a very pronounced, coarse, 
and regular pattern. We were called in and 
informed that our screen was on the wrong 
angle; the appearance of their proof seemed 
to substantiate their claim. We, however, 
brought the plates back and put them on our 
press again, proofing the yellow first and black 
second and then the black first and the yellow 
second; in neither proof did we find a pat- 
tern. We are also sending you our progressive 
proofs and the printer’s finished page.—Central 
Michigan. 

A. From the study I have made up 
to this point, the proofs indicate that 
an opaque yellow ink had been used, 
as a process transparent ink would 
not permit of any distinct cross screen 
pattern. This couples up with the fact 
that your proofs are in register, while 
the printer’s proof does not register. 

One other thing is that the, black 
the printer has used spreads itself 
and is entirely too soft to deposit a 
clean print from a halftone dot. This 
permits of the ink to run between 
dots, connecting them up, which can 
produce a cross pattern; in fact, on 





the printer’s proof the black ink , 
as yet not dry. 

If you'll inform me more fully » 
these peints I'll be pleased to give yoy 
more definite answer. 

Reply—The job was run from origi. 
nals, the black plate- wood-mounte 
and the color plates backed up fy 
patent base. The printer used Blank 
Ink Company’s process yellow, with 
which he mixed a little reducer. I 
states that this is an opaque yellow, 

Our proofs were pulled on a high. 
grade proof press, and the job wa 
printed on a Miehle two-color: black 
and yellow, then blue and red. The 
job was run in a sixteen-page fom, 
and many of the black halftones had 
solid back-grounds as shown in the 
enclosed form proof. 

I trust this information will heb 
you give us an opinion, and I wish tp 
assure you of our appreciation of the 
courtesy shown and interest taken— 
Central Michigan. 

A. There is some fault both m 
your part and on the part of th 
printer in not getting through this 
job successfully without the showix 
of a pattern. As for your end of it, 
you undoubtedly have made the ye 
low and black plate from the sam 
screen negative, which, with a slight 
throwing out of register in the pr 
cess of printing, will cause a pattem 
when opaque inks are employed. Th 
yellow plate could have been absolute 
ly without screen without affecting the 
results with the other colors. In this 
case your yellow plate could har 
been charcoaled down which woul 
have permitted the running of th 


_ yellow with a lighter film of ik 
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; Here Is an Inexpensive Time Saver! 


Use a 2x12" Transparent Ruler 


To place guides in proper position on job presses. 
To register two or more color printing. 
q To check bent, curved and uneven rules, cuts or type. 
To draw parallel or curved lines without first making dots. 


Price 75¢ each 
Use a 1x12" Transparent Ruler 


; To rule copy for customer. By omitting dotting, unlimited and valu- 

n able time is saved. 7 
To add lines where wanted on paper. 
To draw lines equally spaced apart and to draw curved lines. 


Price 50c each 
Carry a Ix6'' Transparent Ruler in your vest pocket. Price 25c each. 
When ordering, kindly send check or money order to cover. 


TRANSPARENT RULER COMPANY 


144 State Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 
| =| IS —€ —) 


These Will Save You Money 


A few of our current outstanding values 


Xe. 
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ENAMEL BOOK ELECTION BRISTOL 
10,000 Sheets 25x40—-.008 

Case Lots 6¢ Per Pound C2S @ $2.00 per C 
680 Reams 36x48—110 5,200 Sheets 27% x22—.010 

475 Reams 38x50—160 C1S @ $1.75 per C 
Other sizes and weights at same price. C1S SILVER BLANKS 





5,000 Sheets 22x28 
6 Ply @ $5.30 per C 








S. & S. C. 
Case Lots 514¢@ Per Pound ze j eee — 
complete stock of white and col- 
281 Reams 38x50—100 ored boxboards at low prices. Write 
Other sizes and weights at same price. for a list. 


All prices F. O. B. Chicago 
Let us submit samples and prices for your next job. 


LOUIS T. DWYER PAPER CO., Inc. 


600 West Kinzie Street HAYmarket 6990-1-2-3-4-5 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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All of this, taking into consideration 
the fact that the work was being run 
on a two-color press gave the press- 
man no other recourse than to print 
his black plate first and the yellow 
second. 

On the printer’s end a change of 
the yellow from an opaque yellow to 
a transparent process yellow would 
have given absolute _ satisfaction. 
Naturally we expect that a printer 
should realize that when overprinting 
where you expect some of the value 


of the underprint to be retained that, 


transparent inks should be used on 
the overprinting. From the results 
achieved, evidenced by the printer’s 
proof, it seems that nothing else was 
attempted but to use the ink he had 
on the press, and instead of trying to 
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> 
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a 
find a solution the problem was jy 
thrown back to the engraver, 

You understand, of course, if this 
work had been handled on a one-colg, 
press, the pattern in all probability 
would not have developed. 

To sum up the entire proposition 
I would say that the job could have 
been run with the plates as you mad 
them, using a transparent yellow ink 
on the second plate. Of course, ther 
are certain refinements that you could 
have gone into as above mentioned 
but the fact that you did not do then 
did not destroy the value of the plates 
for the purpose for which they were 
intended as evidenced by your proofs, 
both with the yellow as the first color 
printed and with the yellow as the 
second color printed. 


ann 
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Hints on Word Division 
By G. A. SAYERS 


Fe Tus subject is of paramount 

importance, not only to the 
compositor but to the linotype, inter- 
type, and monotype operator, since the 
incorrect division of a word may cause 
the resetting or overrunning of many 
lines of type, entailing not only a 
waste of labor, but the faulty appear- 
ance of an otherwise probably well-set 
page of type matter. 

A frequent division of words will 
give an unsightly and ragged appear- 
ance to the outer edge of the page and 
is most undesirable; by a little fore- 
thought this can usually be overcome. 
Do not avoid the breaking of a word, 
however, at the expense of uniformity 
of the spacing between words—the all- 
important matter to bear in mind to 
secure the artistic appearance of the 
pages of text in bookwork. 

Divide a word according to its pro- 
nunciation, consistent with the mean- 


ing and the derivation of the word 
itself. Where permissible, divide on the 
vowel; this is usually governed by the 
length of the vowel and its accent. 
Thus, present (to give) should be 
divided pre-sent, while present (a gift) 
should be divided pres-ent. If a word 
contains a single vowel before the last 
syllable, it should be divided on the 
vowel; thus, mechani-cal, not mechan- 
ical. Should the word, however, con- 
tain two vowels before the last syllable, 
it should be divided after the second 
syllable: thus, differentia-tion, not 
differenti-ation; in other words, a one- 
letter syllable must not commence 4 
line—crea-tion, not cre-ation, by way 
of further illustration, is the correct 
method of breaking such words. 
Double consonants in a word fre 
quently perplex the compositor in 


word division; the following, if care 


fully perused, will prove helpful: 
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The “RA-ZATYPE” RAISED LETTER MACHINE 


COMPLETE The “RA-ZATYPE” Raised Letter Machine will 
65 F.O.B. Newark make an extra profit for you. It will do satisfac- 
ai tory work with good speed. The “RA-ZATYPE” 
is an efficient, compact, portable machine weigh- 
ing only 35 pounds; completely 
electric, motor driven. Dimen- 
sions, 26" xOxk”. 












For Sale by 
All Branches of 


American Type 
Founders Co. 


atacand by C. E. DILKES CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


—— 


BANKRUPT SALE AT PEORIA 


Weekly Newspaper and Trade Composition Plant : 


New Comet Web Press, $2,500; Cottrell Cylinder, $475; Linotypes, 
reconditioned, $400 up; Folding Machines, $110 up; Lino Mats, 
Magazines, Type, Steel Cabinets, Lino Metal, ete. 

Send or wire us at Peoria, IIll., for lists with prices. 
Every machine guaranteed as represented. 


Ask us about our Newspaper Web Presses with Stereo Outfits 


CENTRAL STATES PRINTERS EXCHANGE, Decatur, Ill. 


Sinclair sob Valentine Ce. 


Established 1890 


INKS 
For All Printing Purposes 


Home Office: 
11-21 St. Clair Place 


























New York City 
Branch Offices: 
Atlanta Chicago Philadelphia 
Baltimore Dayton Los Angeles 
Boston San Francisco Jacksonville 
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If two consonants pronounced sep- 
arately come together, it is usually safe 
to divide between them. Thus, such 
double consonant words as con-demn, 
compel-ling, fret-ting, suc-ces-sor, big- 
ger, dot-ted, man-nish, refer-ring, and 
such-like words, should be divided as 
indicated. 

Difficulty frequently arises in the 
mind relating to word endings. The 
following, it is believed, will elucidate: 

Such endings as est, ing, and ish 
should invariably be carried over into 
the next line. Thus, bright-est (not 
brigh-test), say-eth (not sa-yeth) rail- 
ing (not rai-ling), and girl-ish (not 
gir-lish) are good examples to mem- 
orize. Exception, dan-cing, not danc- 
ing, eve-ning, not even-ing. 

The following correct divisions of 
word-endings will prove of service: 

-ance (temper-ance) 
-ant (itiner-ant) 

-ary (station-ary) 
-ate (vituper-ate) 
-bility (adapta-bility ) 
-cal (inimi-cal ) 
-cally (radi-cally) 
-cant (signifi-cant) 
-cent (translu-cent) 
-cate (intri-cate) 
-cence (acquies-cence) 
-ceous (crusta-ceous ) 
-cian (mechani-cian) 
-cient (profi-cient) 
-cion (suspi-cion) 
-cism (fanati-cism) 
-cle (tenta-cle) 
-dance (abun-dance) 
-dence (impu-dence) 
-deur (gran-deur ) 
-dure (proce-dure) 
-eer (chariot-eer) 
-eon (bludg-eon) 
-geon (dun-geon) 
-geous (outra-geous) 
-gion (reli-gion) 
-tian (Egyp-tian ) 
-tary (seden-tary) 
-tent (consis-tent) 
-tence (insis-tence) 





-tance (acquain-tance) 
-sure (plea-sure) 
-ster (spin-ster) 
-sory (acces-sory ) 
-rious (delete-rious) 
-rily (customa-rily ) 
-rian (libra-rian) 
-real (ethe-real) 
-rant (ty-rant) 

-ous (gener-ous) 
-nium (gera-nium ) 
-neer (muti-neer) 
-nate (incrimi-nate) 
-nant (disso-nant) 
-nance (mainte-nance) 
-lous (frivo-lous) 
-lize (monopo-lize ) 
-late (perco-late) 
-lant (postu-lant) 
-lance (vigi-lance) 
-ian (styg-ian) 
-gious (prodi-gious) 

Do not divide the names of persons 
(unless they are compound names, 
such as Smith-Piggott, Wilson-Jones, 
by way of example, when division be. 
tween the two words would be per. 
missible) ; or put into separate lines 
the initials of a person’s name. 

Diphthongs (such as Ca-esar) should 
not be divided; nor should combined 
abbreviations (as B.C., A.D., a.m. and 
p.m.) be separated. 

The division of an amount stated in 
figures should never be resorted to; 
nor should the terminations -cial, -tial, 
-sion, -tion be divided. 

Additional hyphens in hyphenated 
nouns and adjectives should be avoided: 
thus, such divisions as object-les-son, 
fel-low-being, pover-ty-stricken should 
be regarded as impossible breaks. 

The disyllables into, unto, until, or 
words containing five or six letters, as 
oc-cur, of-fice, etc., should not be 
divided. 

Do not allow a divided word to end 
on the last line of a page; it looks bad, 
and is not conducive to easy reading; 
neither should the final word of the last 
full line of a paragraph be divided. 
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PERM-O-FLEX 
Cold Padding Compound’ + 


is used cold, right from the can. Just brush ¢ 
it on—no heat—no cheese-cloth. Sets in 15 # 





a 









=t = minutes, ready to cut and ship. Extra strong : 
; nog laa lll a - = —always remains flexible. Non-inflammable. ¢ 

1 quart, $1. were, Se Covers more area than any other compound. 
y .O.B. P 
f Sen. et hed Ole Cheapest and best. Can be used as an excel- : 
/ PERM-O-FLEX CO. lent adhesive for mounting, bookbinding, ; 
§ 55PineStreet Providence, R. I. make-ready, and general office use. y 
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LYONS IMPROVED SPACE BAND BUFFER FINGER SAVES WEAR ON 
SPACE BANDS, CORRECTS FAULTY ASSEMBLING. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


STA-HI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY CO., INC. 


417 Oregonian Building Portiand, Oregon 


DINSE 


PAGE & COMPANY 


Electrotypers, Nickeltypers 
Lead Molders 


Telephones Harrison 7185-7186 


725 S. LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 






















































































Raised Printing In Its Simplicity 
By Aucustus M. DILKEs 
Sales Manager, C. E. Dilkes Company, Newark 








Improved Methods Make It Money Maker for Small Printer 





He Mucu has already been written 

about thermography, enbossing 
and plateless engraving; much has al- 
ready been said concerning the meth- 
ods, the machines, and the materials 
to be used in order to obtain proper 
results in raised printing, all of which 
has been of inestimable value to many 
printers, but confusing to some and 
even discouraging and bewildering to 
others. It is all true, but yet not all 
of the truth. 

The attitude of the printer need not 
any longer remain indefinite towards 
raised printing, as in the development 
of the art many improvements have 
obviously been made in the methods 
employed, the materials used, and the 
machines invented whereby very good 
raised printing at low cost is an actual 
achievement opening up a new era in 
the raised printing industry. 


Keep Abreast of the Times 

It is the aim and purpose of this ar- 
ticle to be of such help to those 
printers (with apologies to some) 
whose desire it is to be helped with 
raised printing in its economy and 
efficiency, in order that they may keep 
abreast of the times, create new busi- 
ness for themselves and answer the 
burning question, “What have you to 
offer.” Let us leave the hard and 
permanent technicalities aside for the 
present and consider raised printing 
in its simplicity. 

The methods used are very simple, 
so easy that even the most inexperi- 
enced operator will have no difficulty 
in obtaining the desired satisfactory 


es 


results. Taking into consideration the 
general run of stationery used com. 
mercially, such as _ letterheads, bill. 
heads, business cards, index cards, 
statements, announcements, invita. 
tions, removal notices, folder covers, 
blotters and other stock, a printer may 
at a moderate investment as low 4; 
seventy dollars procure a raised print. 
ing equipment which will enable him 
to do the highest type of printing and 
keep business in his pressroom instead 
of farming it out for others to do for 
him at a loss of not only the plain 
printing but the raised printing a 
well, the latter of much higher class 
than the old method. 

Preparation of the raised printing 
machines with maximum amount of 
heat before running any stock through 
allows for expeditious handling. Tak. 
ing letterheads as a working basis, it 
will be necessary to apply the com. 
pound to the wet printing before it 
dries. This may be done by placing 
the wet printed stock in a letterhead 
box, emptying a quantity of the com: 
pound on the top sheet. Draw the 
top sheet from the pile, tapping it 
slightly on the back so that any excess 
compound will fall off on the next 
sheet. Place the top sheet on the re 
volving conveyor of the machine, con- 
tinuing the process until the entire 
stock is exhausted. If a_ two-color 
order is on hand, print each color on 
a different press so that the compound 
may be applied at the same time to 
the finished printed matter in which 
case both colors will retain their origi- 
nal shade. The better grades of com- 
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EXPERIENCE —A Half Century of Making One Thing Well 
PRINTING INKS—Letter Press, Lithographic, 
Process, Carton, Poster, Corrugated, Cellophane and Glassine 
‘ Engravers and Embossers 
Write for Color Card, Samples and Valuable Information 
: H. D. ROOSEN CO. 
Harrison and Clark Sts. Chicago, IIl. 
é 
\: 
; be 2 & 
' 1 EIN EK. MART Attractive Prices 
, RE RORS “eg f on Some Attractive Units 
y 25x38 Miehle Ideal Unit, Complete. 
is 1414x22 C&P Craftsman Automatic Unit. 
t- Ludlow, water-cooled mold, with cabinet and 
n mats for body and display. 
4 45"x54” latest model Seybold Cutters. 
| 41” Seybold (Dayton model), full automatic. 
d 45” Dexter, full automatic. 
: The Turner Type Founders Co. 
6 Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
5 633 Plymouth Ct. 1729 E. 22d 516 W. Congress 
ig os 6 e 
f GOOD LOOKS — Faithful Service 
h Modern printing office furniture 
3 supplied by 
: Office Furniture THE MONROE FURNITURE CO. 
. and is good looking, comfortable, sturdy 
: Filing Devices and priced right. 
d Write or call 
n for 
ne information 
It 
THE 
MONROE 
FURNITURE 
CO., Inc. 
507S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Telephones: 
Harrison 5526-5527 
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An Innovation 
In Spacing 


Worthwhile typography demands 
perfect spacing of letters as well as 
of words. Hitherto no practical 
tool for this work has been avail- 
able, but now a new type mortiser 
has been manufactured that will do 
the work perfectly and in a jiffy. 


The type to be mortised is clamped to a 
movable slide and adjusted quickly and ac- 
curately by quarter points. A circular cut- 
ter does the work—cuts any size mortise 
required in any size type from 10 to 72 
points. Quarter h.p. A. C. or D. C. 
motor furnished with the machines. 

Write for descriptive circulars. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., 


2214-16 Ward Srreet :: Chicago 


























pounds are of such good quality tha 
they do not change the color of the 
ink. So much for the methods of do. 
ing raised printing on _|letterheads, 
Experience will teach the operator 
other methods to use in order to print 
apply compounds, and run stock 
through the machines, the same as 
the experience operating a motor car 
suggests different methods for manewy. 
ering and handling the car for cop. 
venient operation. 

In the growing demand and numer. 
ous inquiries for raised printing to. 
day, the methods for doing the work 
with the small hand-fed machines are 
so simple and inexpensive that a 
printer should not be without his 
raised printing equipment. Having 
created his identity as doing raised 
printing a printer may hold his old 
customers with this new good style 
of printing and create new customers 
by giving them something which they 
have never enjoyed before, which is 
satisfactory, pleasing, and acceptable 
raised printing at low cost, pleasing 
and acceptable to even the most fas- 
tidious. 


The Machines 


In place of the -larger, heavier, 
bulkier, and more expensive machines 
of the past, taking up valuable space 
in a printer’s establishment, smaller, 
compact, portable, and electrical ma- 
chines, substantially made and sturdily 
constructed, do raised printing satis- 
factorily. These smaller machines are 
so light in their construction that they 
may be carried at will to any part of 
a pressroom, placed on a table along- 
side a printing press and connected 
to the electric light socked for instant 
operation and at as low a cost as five 
cents per hour. They have been s0 
perfected in their size and simplicity 
of operation that they perform as efi- 
ciently as the larger ones, retaining 
maximum amount of heat at all times, 
while the variable speeds and adjust- 
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t of heat at uniform temperature 
sooviden for all light or heavy printed 
stock, applied with the compounds, 
to be run through the conveyors of 
the machines but once. 

Again, considering the general run 
of stationery; plain ordinary printing 
ink of a good grade is all that is re- 
quired. Some compounds, easily ob- 
tainable, have been so improved that 
apart from having the necessary quick 
fusing and quick drying qualities, have 
asolid combined surface and durability 
which when applied to the wet print- 
ing and run through a properly heated 
machine, will result in a permanent 
finish, sufficiently permanent to with- 
stand ordinary usage and handling. 
These compounds in gloss, dull, silver 
and gold contain fine particles, having 
a uniform consistency, blending har- 
moniously, and having such quick 
fusing qualities that when they are once 
placed on the wet printing even the 
smallest type faces will not fill up. 
The improved compounds together 
with the simple methods of operating 
the machines are largely responsible 
for the accomplishment of raised print- 
ing. Gloss and dull compounds will 
not change the color of the inks. Plain 
ordinary printing ink in black, using 
gloss compound, will finish a glossy 
black, red ink a glossy red, blue ink 
a glossy blue, and so on. The same 
results will be had with the dull com- 
pound. For a silver or gold finish 
black ink or a tinted shade of ink may 
be used. Yellow ink for gold and gray 
ink for silver give the desired results. 

In conclusion, a raised printing 
equipment such as outlined herein, and 
which may be procured at some of the 
printers’ supply houses, requires no 
special inks, no special rollers, no spe- 
cial compounds for special type faces, 
or automatic dusters, although with 
the small equipment a printer may, if 
he chooses to increase his cost and ex- 
pense for these special materials, im- 
prove the resistance of raised printing. 














Instantaneous 


Type Cleaner & Ink Remover 








LIBITE performs a miracle in rapidly re- 


moving ink and other accumulations 
from type forms, plate base, electros; halftones, 
ink fountains and for all general wash-up pur- 
poses.—It’s instantaneous. 
LIBITE is not to be compared with ordinary type 
wash solutions—it actually differs and a revela- 
tion awaits you in a trial of this extraordinary 
efficient cleaner—a result of careful analysis and 
the cutcome of a product unmatched in efficiency. 
Contains no ether, chloroform, alkali or acid. 


THE COST—Not as a Comparison 
1 Gal. $2.50 10Gal. @ 1.75 
5 Gal.@ 2.00  30Gal. @ 1.50 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 


PERFECTION TYPE, Inc. 
701 Manhattan Building 
St. Paul, Minn. 


WE ARE INTERESTED in a better Type Clean- 
er. Enclosed our remittance of $1.00 for trial 
order prepaid (returnable without obligation). 


Name 


Address 

















Interested Dealers Write 














Cup Award for Excellent T'ypography 


Ge THE Hartford (Conn.) Courant 

has been awarded the Francis 
Wayland Ayer Cup as first prize in the 
second exhibition of newspaper 
typography. 

Certificates of honorable mention 
were awarded to five newspapers: the 
New York American, the Newark 
Evening News, the Detroit Free Press, 
the New York Herald-Tribune, and 
the Baltimore Sun. The awards by 
certificate were equal, without distinc- 
tion between them. 

The findings of the jury of three 
men were announced on April 24, 
after three days spent in studying the 
1476 daily newspapers entered in the 
Exhibition of the Ayer Galleries, Phil- 


| Te Authorize 
Mtoe Probe: 


adelphia. The jury was composed of 
Carl W. Ackerman, dean of the Schoo} 
of Journalism of Columbia University, 
J. L. Frazier, editor The Inland Printe; 
Chicago; and Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
chairman of the United States Tarif 
Commission and former publisher of 
the Boston Herald. Mr. O’Brien took 
the place of Harry Chandler, presiden 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and publisher of the Lo 
Angeles Times, who was prevented by 
illness from attending. 

The 1476 daily papers entered in 
the exhibition represent approximately 
80 per cent of all dailies in the United 
States. Each entry was examined by 
the jury and rated on_ typography, 
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which includes the selection of type, 
display values, and spacing; make-up, 
including distribution of display units, 
balance, accessibility of news and ad- 
vertisements, and the handling of run- 
overs; and presswork, including im- 
pression, uniformity of ink distribu- 
tion, legibility, and ink work. 

The jury met on Thursday, April 
21, and began studying the 1476 papers, 
which covered an entire floor with an 
area of 5000 square feet. At the end 
of the first day all but 126 papers had 
been eliminated from further consider- 
ation. On the following day the list 
had been narrowed to nineteen which, 
in addition to the six final award win- 
ners, included the following: Times- 
Picayune, New Orleans; Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston; Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia; Cleveland Press; 
Chattanooga Daily Times; Morning 
Oregonian, Portland; Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Buffalo Evening News, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, San Francisco 
News, Des Moines Tribune, Washing- 
ton News, and New York Times. 





GIVEN HONORABLE MENTION 


SE, 


On Saturday the jury’s list was 
brought down to only ten papers. 

All of the 1476 papers in the exhi- 
bition were editions of March 4, so 
that all had the same national and in- 
ternational news to handle. This was 
particularly interesting because of the 
Lindbergh baby kidnapping, which was 
featured on front pages almost without 
exception. 

The complete report of the jury, 
containing their views on excellence in 
newspaper typography, will be pub- 
lished later for the guidance of the 
papers entered in the exhibition. All 
of the 1476 papers will be on display 
in the Ayer Galleries from April 25 
until June 1. 

The Francis Wayland Ayer Cup will 
be held by the Hartford Courant until 
the third exhibition of newspaper 
typography in 1933. It was won last 
year by the New York Herald-Tribune. 
The cup must be won by one paper 
three times, not necessarily in suc- 
cessive years, in order to have perma- 
nent possession. 








Now Is Time to Buy New Equipment 


By Ruet McDanieE. 
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Plant Owner Asserts Advisability of Buying Equipment NOW 





Now is the time to buy new 
equipment for both shop and 
office. 

Not in many years, if ever, has 
there been a more logical time than 
right now to buy modern production 
units for the printing plant that ex- 
pects to remain in business in future 
years. 

That is the experience of B. G. 
Kischell, president of the Globe Print- 
ing Company, San Antonio, Texas—a 
printing plant owner who has put his 
theory into practice and has proved 
its logic. 

The Globe plant was already one 
of the best equipped in the Southwest, 
especially for the type of work in 
which it more or less specialized. 
There were those, experienced in the 
printing business, who contended that 
the Globe was over-equipped. 

Yet during the past eighteen months 
Mr. Kischell has purchased approxi- 
mately $7,000 worth of new units for 
his shop. And he is convinced that 
he has never made more logical equip- 
ment investments at any time in the 
history of his business than these. 

“Without exception, every item we 
have bought in recent months has 
proved its value as an investment at 
this time,” Mr. Kischell declares. 
“Naturally we felt the need of each 
item before purchasing it; and by 
making it fill that need, it has proved 
its worth without question.” 

As a typical example of what more 
equipment enables the plant to do, 
not long after the new presses were 





added, a local concern which had been 
sending out of town for a periodical 
order of large circulars in great quan. 
tities approached the company for g 
price on a proposed job, pointing oy 
that the only reason that the firm was 
being considered at this time was that 
the job must be produced in a huny 
—so quickly that it would not be pos. 
sible to patronize the usual source, 

Knowing that the presses had q 
capacity of something like 22,000 cir. 
culars per hour, the firm figured on 
the job and got it. That local con. 
cern has been patronizing the Globe 
consistently since—all because this 
new equipment enabled the company 
to prove to the customer that it was 
needless to go out of town to obtain 
satisfactory circular work and prices 
in quantities. 

Mr. Kischell stresses several rea- 
sons why now is the logical time to 
buy needed new equipment. Among 
these he mentions: 

1. Manufacturers’ prices are favor- 
able to present buying. 

2. Terms are liberal. 

3. Service from manufacturers is 
exceptionally good. 

4. Price being a bigger factor than 
ever before in obtaining and holding 
business, the better equipped the shop 
is, the better position it occupies in 
meeting price competition. 

“The basic reason for buying any 
piece of added equipment,” Mr. Kis 
chell explains, “is that it enables the 
printer to turn out more satisfactory 
work more economically. If there 
ever was a time when the printing 
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Unsolicited Testimonials 


An important contribution to the literature of the graphic arts is the ‘‘Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Printing.’’ This book was published last month, was 
compiled and edited by Martin Heir and was published by the Graphic Arts Pub- 
lishing Company, of Chicago. As the name indicates it is a comprehensive 
encyclopedia of printing and contains a vast fund of information on all phases of 








| 
the graphic arts. 
; The first chapter is devoted to a glossary of graphic arts terms. This consists of 
1 one hundred pages. It is illustrated with half-tones of many kinds of printing 
machinery, tools and equipment. This glossary covers printing, lithographing, 
offset, bronzing, embossing and score of other phases of the work. There follows 
; then a chapter on ‘The Making of a Book,’’ fully illustrated and describing every 
t process and giving full details of the materials used. Chapter four is devoted to 
y “The Basic Principles of Good Typography.’ Samples are shown of the uses of 
3: modern and other types in typographical design. 
There are chapters also on typesetting machines, on electrotyping, photo en- 
a graving, cylinder presswork, specialty printing, auxiliary printing processes and 
r- other phases ordinary and remote of the production of many kinds of printing. 
n The book consists of more than five hundred pages and is really a monumental 
1. undertaking.—Pacific Printer and Publisher. 
e An encyclopedia of printing, giving reliable and up-to-date information and - 
18 suggestions on the problems of the printer, publisher, proofreader, bookbinder, 
ly and advertiser has just been completed by Martin Heir, editor The Graphic Arts 
as Monthly, instructor of the Economics class of the Chicago School of Printing, and 
in former cditor of the Inland Printer. The encyclopedia contains over 500 pages 
€8 with more than 300 explanations well illustrated. It reflects a splendid piece of 
workmanship, and demands a prominent place in every printer's library.— 
. Bulletin of the Chicago School of Printing. 
to In respect to Martin Heir’s ‘‘Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Printing,’’ we 
ng approach the subject with some timidity. It seems odd that one who peruses its 
contents is supposed to adequately express an opinion within such a short type 
Or space, when the gathering of its contents has probably required years of pains- 


taking labor. The tremendous amount of effort required to collate the material is 
further evidenced by the fact that the book is not of a preponderantly historical 
‘ nature, but contains all up-to-date processes on subjects relative to the graphic 
5 arts.—Printing Equipment Engineer. 
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plant needs all possible factors favor- 
able to his producing better printing at 
lower prices, that time is now. If 
better equipment does that—and I am 
thoroughly convinced that it does— 
then why should it not be added now? 

“There is no denying the fact that 
price enters into the average sale to- 
day more than ever before, irrespective 
of the class of printing a plant pro- 
duces. Everyone wants to know what 
the job is going to cost and expects it 
to be a little less than the average 
price quoted. 

“1 find that the best equipped shop 
is able to quote the most favorable 
price, all other factors being equai. 
By the use of more equipment it is 
possible to go farther toward meeting 
customer’s price demands and at the 
same time assure yourself of a normal 
profit. , 

“I do not advocate buying expen- 
sive equipment, using it to cut costs, 
and then pass that entire saving down 
to the customer. The printer should 
have a profit from the use of his 
added equipment the same as on any 
other investment in the plant; but 
with lowered costs with new equip- 
ment, the cost to the customer ob- 
viously is lowered.” 

Mr. Kischell points out that another 
vital factor in maintaining profits in 
face of a downward trend in prices 
is to increase volume and to turn out 
more production in less time than 
formerly. Here again added equip- 
ment comes in. By the use of more 
and better equipment it is possible 
to do more work with the same force 
of men and the same overhead. That 
gives the plant owner another advan- 
tage in meeting price competition. 

“Manufacturers of equipment na- 
turally are anxious to do business now, 
because of the natural trend down- 
ward in their volume,” he stresses. 
“That means that their prices are 
doubtless more favorable than they 
will be again in years. A dollar in- 





vested in printing equipment now will 
buy as much as a dollar and a quarte; 
or even a dollar and a half in som 
cases, in the not distant future. The 
printer who intends remaining in bys. 
ness ought to take advantage of such 
investment opportunity, and at the 
same time equip himself for Meeting 
the new type of competition that faces 
all of us. 

“And just as manufacturers’ prices 
are more favorable now, so are terms 
of purchase. I do not advocate q 
printer going hopelessly into debt 
for anything; but, sanely selected, any 
logical piece of new equipment bought 
now can be made to pay its way— 
and more—while it is being pur. 
chased.” 


Novel Program Printing 


A new form of theatre and movie 
program has been introduced, which 
is intended for use where previously a 
program was not practicable or in con- 
nection with existing theater programs, 
This is a program printed on a trans- 
lucent base so that it is only necessary 
to hold it up so that the light of the 
stage or screen is behind it in order to 





read the details given thereon. The 


novelty has been named a “Glowgram.” 
We have received a specimen, which is 
stated to be an example of an ideal 
form of the article, produced by print- 
ing from a reverse block on cellophane. 
We gather that the patentee, Mr. F. A. 
Rapley, is busy endeavoring to plan 
the details of production. His prob- 
lemsinclude the following: Very speedy 
delivery; a suitable translucent base 
which does not crackle when handled; 
low price; printing in reverse without 
the use of a reverse block, so that 
changes in the cast can be made. 

As movie theaters, because of the 
darkness of the auditorium, cannot 
use ordinary printed programs, it seems 
to us tltat this new development should 
be a money-maker for printers. 
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HOW’S WORK? — Generally speak- 
ing, the unemployment situation, the 
weather cock of the industry, is as 
bad if not worse than it has been dur- 
ing this depression. Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16 is paying 
weekly out-of-work benefits to 1150 
members; Chicago Printing Press- 
men’s Union No. 3 has more than five 
hundred members out of work, while 
practically all the other unions suffer 
in the same degree. 

In other printing centers in the 
United States there is very little if any 
signs of better times. Here and there 
is a little improvement, but not enough 
to mention. On an average, 60 per cent 
of the printing machinery of the coun- 
try is idle. 

In every other country where print- 
ing is one of the greater industries, 
the same condition prevails. In Lon- 
don there was a decided drop in the 
number of unemployed in the months 
of February and March but practically 
all other large cities of England re- 
ported the same bad conditions as 
prevailed during 1931. 

From South Africa we have just 
received the following report: 

Capetown—Very bad indeed. 

Durban—Very bad. 

Johannesburg — Unemployment and 
short time steadily increasing. 

Kimberly—Very dismal. 

Port Elizabeth—Bad. Most plants 
on short time. 

Pretoria—Extremely bad. 

The same condition exists in Aus- 
tralia and all the European countries 
we've heard from. 





There are loyal hearts, there are spirits 
brave, 
There are souls that are pure and 
true; 
Then give fellow men the best you 
have, 
And the best will come to you. 





Merit Awards for Fine Printing 


Tue Chicago exhibit of fine print- 
ing, sponsored by the Society of 
Typographic Arts, is now shown in the 
Newberry Library exhibition rooms, 
Clark and Oak Streets, Chicago. The 
exhibit was opened with an address 
by Mr. G. R. Schaeffer, advertising 
manager of Marshall Field & Co., his 
subject being “The Buyer’s Side of 
Design and Printing.” 
“A very large percentage of artists 
and printers,’ said Mr. Schaeffer in 
his address, do not seem to understand 
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Booklet designed by Harringer, Jacobson, Colvin 


that commercial art and printing are 
of importance to us only in the degree 
that they serve a specific purpose, and 
that purpose is to produce a maximum 
net profit for our business.” 

Due to present economic pressure, 
the responsibility of the typographer 
to do work which is effective in a busi- 
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RTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


REESE 540 No 


ness way was never more urgent than 
now. The need of keeping down the 
quantities of mailings and _limitiy 
newspaper space, he said, has made 
the advertiser strive harder than eye, 
to make his mailings and space adver. 
tising bring results. 

Four criteria by which the buye 
judges printing were specified by the 
speaker: 

(1) Does it attract attention by its 

suitability, surprise and beauty? 

(2) Is it clear and readable, and 
does it tell its story quickly? 

(3) Is it distinctive? 

(4) Does it reflect the tendency oj 
the times; is it neither too old. 
fashioned nor too advanced? 

There were 136 pieces of printed 
matter included in this year’s exhibit, 
more than a third more than ever be. 
fore. The members of the jury which 
made the selection from the large 
number of entries submitted were 
Charles McDougall, Edwin B. Gilles. 
pie, and Frank Young. In charge of 
the exhibit was the following com- 
mittee: W. Rodney Chirpe, Ernest F. 
Detterer, Allan Parsons, Park Phipps, 
and Harry Farrel. 

The twelve awards of merit were 
made to the following entrants: 

Announcement — Removal Notice. 
Henri Hurst & McDonald. Designed 
by Oswald Cooper. 
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Letterhead Designed by Douglas C. McMurtrie 
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Book—Code Duello. 
vy. A. Kittredge. 

klet-—A Book of Facts. High 
Poe aoalation Board. Designed by 
Harringer, Jacobson, Colvin. 


Booklet — Three American Books. 
Designed by W. A. Kittredge. 


Folder—Coe 5 Hard . . . Brilliant. 
Designed by Paul R. Smith. 


Greeting Card—Charles R. Prilik. 
Designed by Charles R. Prilik. 


Magazine Advertisement—Black and 
White. Coil of the Realm. Designed 
by John Averill. 

Magazine Advertisement—Color. “I 
Can’t Go.” Designed by E. Willis 
Jones. 

Newspaper Advertisement—Central 
Republic Bank. Designed by Norman 
Vizents. 

Package Design—Play Tape. De- 
signed by Paul Ressinger. 


Designed by 


———— 
Code Duetto 


Letters Concerning 
The Prentiss-Tucker Duel 


of 1842 
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THE BOOK CLUB OF TEXAS 
Dallas, 193: 
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Title Page of Book Designed by 
W. A. Kittredge 


Stationery: Business (Joint Award) 
—Advertising Typographers, Inc. De- 
signed by Douglas C. McMurtrie; 
John Morse Insurance. Designed by 
Paul Ressinger. 


Stationery: Personal—E. H. Ibbot- 
son, D.D.S. Designed by W. Rodney 
Chirpe. 
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Magazine Advertisement Designed by 
E. Willis Jones 


ILLUMINATED . POSTERS—Posters 
which by day perform their usual 
functions but which by night spring 
into intensely brilliant life under the 
invisible rays of ultra violet lights are 
now in use in England, according to 
Advertisers Weekly. 


“Briefly,” the paper said, “the pro- 
cess consists of overlaying the tints of 
ordinary posters with colors which be- 
come luminous when subjected to ultra 
violet rays. While originality of meth- 
od is not claimed, the consultants, Dr. 
Leonard ‘Levy ‘and Donald West, do 
claim to-have been successful in pro- 
ducing chemicals which give an en- 
tirely satisfactory effect at an economi- 
cal price.” 








What the Mail Man Brought Us 


Men must be at liberty to say in print whatever they have a 
mind to say, provided it wrongs no one.—CHarL_es A. Dana, 


Patent Leather Tint Blocks 


Mr. Martin Heir, Editor: THE 
GrapHic Arts MONTHLY comes regu- 
larly to my desk. It is read every 
month and certain articles that are 
especially interesting are marked and 
the booklet is passed on to the boys 
in the shop for their benefit. 

In your current issue we read the 
enclosed clipping (Maple Tint Blocks) 
with interest since we do considerable 
tinting in different colors, similar to 
the sample enclosed, but we do not 
use linoleum block or print from 
maple. We believe we have a better 
method than either one, although it 
probably is not new with us and may 
be in use by many other printers. 

The enclosed sample was printed 
from a patent leather tint block. We 
find this type of block has many ad- 
vantages. It has long life, does not 
rob an ink of its shade and the make- 
ready problem is_ simplified. In 
leather there is a certain amount of 
“life,” at the first impression “ghosts” 
will appear, but after several impres- 
sions are taken the leather is “ironed 
out” and the “ghosts” disappear. This 
would not be true of either a metal 
or maple block. We have never used 
linoleum for this purpose, so cannot 
speak with authority about it. 

Patent leather is easily cut out with 
a sharp knife and many designs may 
be created which saves the cost of 
plates and saves time in turning out a 
printed job. This we have done on 
numerous occasions. 

The making of a patent-leather tint 
block might be of interest to some of 
your readers and we would be glad 
to tell how we make them if you think 
the subject of enough interest. 


We wish to thank you for sending 
us this little publication and again 
assure you that it IS read with interey 
in our plant.—THE Rusy-Wi Co, 
by Harry G. Ruby. 

Little Falls, N. Y. 





Stereos to Be Mortised 


Gentlemen: A trick of the trade 
which may be old stuff to your readers 
is decidedly new to us, and as an old 
negro woman told us one time about 
a piece of home-made poetry that she 
wanted published, “I thought it out 
in my own haid,” so am passing it 
along with the idea that it may be the 
means of removing one bane of exis- 
tence from the printer who isn't 
equipped with all the modern machin- 
ery necessary to do the work. 

When casting a cut in which it is 
necessary to insert a name or price 
figure and more especially thase out- 
line figure pictures, we take a block 
of wood, preferably a piece of wood 
base, just the size necessary to make 
the mortise and paste it on the mat, 
then cast the stereo type high, or if 
casting shell plate build up with straw- 
board; the average man will be agree- 
ably surprised at the results. 

Not long ago, we had occasion to 
cast a plate of a large $1 for a dollar- 
day ad. There was a box around the 
$1, and it would have been necessary 
to use a drill to cut the mortise, and 
a drill is something we do not own. 
So instead we cut a block of base and 
pasted it on the mat, and cast it type 
high, and with a little touching up the 
edges with a file we had as pretty a 
mortised stereo as you would want 
to see. 
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{t hasn’t failed to work for us yet, 
and now a mat with a mortise doesn’t 
mean a thing to us, except part of 
the routine work of casting.—JEFFER- 
son County Repustican, by H. S. 


Crow. 
De Soto, Mo. 





What They Think of Us 


My dear Heir: Every time a new 
publication comes into the office we 
shoot it to the press and composition 
rooms for their opinion. Well your 
GrapHic MONTHLY went that same 
way; it created a hub-bub there for 
the reason that every one wanted to 
read it and the suggestions were taken 
with real earnestness. Well, a report 
is always asked. For several months 
back there has never been a publica- 
tion that has come back with a full 
report; but your magazine broke that 
streak and the report came back with 
every one asking for it, and dates have 
been set so each will have their turn. 
That alone ought to speak with favor 
for the little book. The praise of it 
is great, and I am afraid to write 
them down for fear you might think 
I was kidding you, but honestly your 
magazine is the most thought of book 
coming in—THE BALINTORE Press, by 
Donald Wm. Fraser, Manager. 

West Lynn, Mass. 





Another Tint Block Suggestion 


Dear Mr. Heir:—Referring to the 
comments on maple blocks by one of 
your Iowa readers in the editorial 
section of the April number of THE 
GrapHic Arts Montuty, I was won- 
dering if the Iowa reader has ever 
given serious consideration to any 
of the excellent plate materials on the 
market for the very purpose he men- 
tions. Not gainsaying the merits of 
maple wood for certain kinds of hand- 


engraved plates, I will however, go on 
record as stating that either art-craft 
composition, para-rubber, or parazin 
are superior to maple wood as tint 
blocks in several ways. Any of the 
mentioned materials will produce sur- 
prisingly long press runs if the cor- 
rect makeready is applied; there is no 
perceptible grain, as in maple; the 
operation of cutting the plates is much 
easier, and the saving in ink is a fac- 
tor, not to mention the superior work- 
manship possible with the resilient 
blocks.—C. E. Baker, Superintendent 
of Printing, Pennsylvania Industrial 
School. 
Huntington, Pa. 


Likes the Cover 


Dear Editor: The cover of your 
last (April) number appealed to me. 
Looks cosy and comfortable. You 
don’t have to squirm to get a reaction, 
if you know what I mean. 

I am fed up on a lot of hand-lettered 
stuff—not all of it, of course. I would 
not try to interfere with the reason- 
able, normal amount of work due the 
artists and engravers by saying, “Use 
hand-set type always.” We are all 
out to make a living, and it is a deli- 
cate question how much we shall econ- 
omize, thereby making the other fellow 
lose a job. 

But, when it comes to economics, 
all I have to say is, read Henry George. 
I am only repeating what Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University 
said to several thousand people at his 
last commencement exercises. 

H. G. was a printer, he was a 
thinker, knew what was coming, and 
prophesied it over fifty years ago. 
Look it up in “Progress and Poverty.” 

In addition, let me compliment you 
on the excellent article by Herzberg 
entitled “Typographic Sanity Needed.” 

But, above all, we need economic 
sanity.—Louis F. Weston, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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The “Special Job” Is Now Routine | |! 
and More Profitable On the 


Thomson “’Colt’s Armory” | ' 
with Brighten Roll Leaf Feede . 


Embossing and Stamping in ALL COLORS, 
Pure White and Metallic shades, on all 
materials and papers. 





WITH ONE IMPRESSION! 
NO MORE LOSS OF REGISTER 
NO MORE BRONZING 
NO MORE DUSTING 
NO MORE SIZING 


INVESTIGATE! 


THE H. GRIFFIN & SONS COMPANI 


New York: 65 Duane St. 


Chicago: 701 S. Dearborn St. Boston: 95 South & | 
THOMSON -NATIONAL PRESS (0. 


Chicago: 343 S. Dearborn St. | 
New York: 461 8th Ave. Franklin, Mas \) 
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“THOMSON ''COLT'S ARMORY" PRESS 
1 | WITH BRIGHTEN ROLL LEAF FEEDER 










| |) HE “JUNIOR” 


Single Draw Model | 
| With “THOMSON” = 
or = seELECTRIC DIE HEATER a 


The Roll Leaf Feeder attached as bc 
| regular ink pri above shown does not interfere with the 
ass, printing functions of, the press. No Rani 
) to change from one desacelion to the yo ed mechanical change is necessary 




















Progress of the Graphic Arts Industries 


By Martin HEir 


THE IDEAL HEADLINE—How many 
words constitute the ideal headline for 
an advertisement? Tests have shown 
that the maximum number of the 
words the eye can take in at a glance 
is five, says World’s Press News. This 
does not mean that the advertiser is 
tied to this number of words for his 
headline. If four will do, or six or 
seven are necessary, use them by all 
means, but, ordinarily, the less the 
better. It is generally considered that 
the headline that asks a question has 
greater attention value than the one 
that makes a statement. But whatever 
form is adopted, the headline should, 
whenever possible, convey definite in- 
formation or arouse natural curiosity. 





PRINTING RESEARCH—The Print- 
ing Research and Development Bu- 
reau, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, is the latest bidder for the at- 
tention of the graphic arts industries. 
Its purpose is to increase the use of 
all printing by selling the value of 
printing as an advertising medium; 
to show results obtained by the right 
use of printed material; to show that 
printing is the one medium that has a 
rightful. place on every advertising 
program; to correct costly and harm- 
ful evils existing in the industry; to 
educate buyers on right methods of 
buying printing; to sell members of 
the industry on the value of their 
product — printing; to raise methods 
and standard of selling printing; to 
bring the selling of printing: at least 
up to the standards of selling enjoyed 
by competing mediums; to curtail 
costly competition of service; to at- 
tract to the industry the better type 
of men and women; to point out 


‘(through field men) the fallacy of 
many private printing plants; to ex. 
hibit to the public definite results ob. 
tained through the right use of print. 
ing. 

This decidedly interesting program 
or purpose it is the intention to carry 
out through an educational and pub. 
licizing campaign, informing and jn. 
structing buyers of printing and ad. 
vertisers regarding the place good 
printing, properly prepared, carefully 
produced and correctly distributed, 
has in a business future. 

The Master Printers Federation of 
Chicago through its president and 
managing director is back of the 
movement, supplemented by the fol- 
lowing well-known printers: Homer 
J. Buckley, L. M. Gooder, Joseph C. 
Gries, W. A. Kittredge, George F. 
McKiernan, and William Sleepeck. 





BOOK WORK—Essentially a thing of 
utility, the book demands that legibil- 
ity shall hold the prime place in its 
production. This does not mean that 
the esthetic can be ignored. Con- 
nected as the book has ever been with 
the highest forms of human enlighten- 
ment, and being the essential medium 
through which the literature of all 
ages has been disseminated and pre- 
served, the book is worthy of a format 
in keeping with its romantic traditions. 
It is a necessity of modern life in 
which utility and beauty may harmoni- 
ously be blended. A book is physically 
perfect when it is easy to read and 
good to look at; when the blackness of 
the ink and the whiteness of the paper 
are not in too sharp a contrast, and 
the eye is able to move without effort 
across the well-regulated page, pro 
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ducing an environment in which it 
feels itself to be ideally situated to 
perform its functions. The ideal. book 
is a perfect reading device. 





METALLIC INKS—Mr. E. W. Meyer 
says in The American Ink Maker: 
The force and power of gold, with all 
its lure and influence, has long been 
applied to printing, but until the ad- 
vent of metallic ink has presented 
many obstacles due to the difficulty of 
applying it. In the early stages of the 
use of gold in the printing world, gold 
leaf was employed, but was not very 
practical because of the expense and 
slow process. Bronzing was next re- 
sorted to, but that, too, was objec- 
tionable in that is was not usable on 
multi-color presses where wet inks 
were ever present. The annoying and 
injurious effect of bronze powder 
was somewhat eliminated by the bronz- 
ing machine when used on single- 
color presses for large work. This 
limited the use of gold in that the 
smaller user found it unprofitable and 
hand bronzing had to be resorted to. 

The coming of metallic inks has 
placed within the reach of printers the 
use of gold on an economical and 
competitive basis for decorative print- 
ing. Successful gold printing has 
been made possible by the employ- 
ment of precision presses and plates 
and good metallic inks. Great care 
should be used in the choice of ink. 
Printers should avail themselves of 
the research data in the possession of 
ink makers which has been compiled 
by their chemists after much experi- 
mentation. Ink manufacturers are 
ever ready to serve and counsel with 
the printer to the end that the proper 
Di be furnished for each individual 
job. 

The pigment and the vehicle in me- 
tallic inks are very important factors, 
with the vehicle taking preference in 
importance over that of the pigment. 
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A metallic ink is no better than jy 
vehicle. To produce the best result 
in the use of metallic inks, it is mog 
essential to employ a vehicle that vil] 
unfalteringly hold in suspension heavy 
particles. The ink maker must, there. 
fore, be aware of the particular pur. 
pose and need in order to prescribe 
the correct solution of metallic ink 

Metallic ink printing has long beep 
looked on with disfavor because of 
the difficulty of application, but ninety 
per cent of the imperfection in the 
application of metallic ink is properly 
chargeable to inexperience and ill ad. 
vised use. 

The proper proportion of metal and 
carrier must be determined to suit 
each particular condition, and the 
selection of bronze powder to be used 
with the carrier is an important factor 
to be left to the discretion of the manu. 
facturer of the metallic ink who, be. 
cause of his experiments, is in the best 
position to prescribe the quality best 
suited to his vehicles. 


A NEW ENTERPRISE—When we 
traveled in Germany some three years 
ago we were met at the book stalls of 
practically every railroad station and 
every book store with cheap reprints 
of English and American “best sel- 
lers.” The publisher was Tauchnit 
of Leipsic. Now there is a new enter- 
prise of this kind coming into the field, 
the Albatross authorized reprint edi- 
tions, selling in Germany at about 
forty cents a copy. Their cheapness is 
in no way apparent at a glance, for 
they can truly be regarded as examples 
of “fine typography.” 

The outstanding feature of the new 
series (apart from the distinguished 
designing of the famous typographer, 
Hans Mardersteig) is the fact that 
each kind of fiction, adventure, ro 
mance, travel, etc., is indicated by 8 
particular color of paper jacket; lilac, 
turquois, yellow, soft red, blue, and 
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. orange are the colors, and the binding 
: is very much stronger than the usual 


i i more convenient to the I 93 2 § ays 


pocket than the squatter Tauchnitz 

















vy 
: format. A thin but remarkably opaque 99 
: paper ‘is used, and the standard of a? utCosts 
be register and presswork is high. The | 
k. volumes, and all the firm’s incidental 
en publicity, make good use of English SY 
of monotype — ; ~ —— — ha 

mono-set and printed an und at the " ‘ 
“d Mondadori press in Verona. No one THERE S one onan way to 
rly can see the Albatross Rogue Herries increase your margin of profit 
ad. with its transparent wrapper, its in- in 1932 — and that is by cutting 

viting lilac binding, and its 516 pages costs. The real results this year 
nd well set in Garamond, without wanting ‘I b bh oer bh 
uit to own the book. The Albatross is not wil be shown by penditeadlicc.: 
he dependent upon tourist trade, as Ger- able to reduce production costs in 
ed many and France offer considerable proportion to reduced volume. 
tor markets for the best English fiction, 
AU: and the Albatross has, seeminglv. se- QIf you still saw your odd-meas- 
be- cured enough famous names in its con- ure slugs by hand at high cost, you 
: on oe SE ae eer owe it to yourself to learn how the 
est ° 


Mohr Lino-Saw can do the work 
automatically at no cost. 
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THE PROPER HANDLING OF 





PAPER— There is nothing more an- @ Write today for complete details 
pe noying to the discriminating buyer of and the names of Mohr Lino-Saw 
ye printing paper or to the lover of a users with whom you may be 

4 carefully carried out piece of print- famili pray wath 
ye ing than to find that the paper has been a a a: Ser. en 
w handled in such fashion as to intro- think about it. It will cost you 
rd duce =e ee — are nothing to find out what the Mohr 

associated with careless handling, ae : 
i writes “Argus” in The Worlds Paper ne vege wali a J “al plant 
‘i Trade Review. The paper most sus- and on your type of work. 
bs ceptible to damage is, of course, coated 
out paper, and it is safe to say that scarce- SY 
Ps ly a sheet of such paper ever gets 


through a printing office without suf- ’ 
es fering from kinks, cracks, knocked-up Mohr Lino-Saw 


corners, or marks of some description. 











om It might even be true to say that there 

" “ not many reams of coated paper Company 

er: that enter the printing office in per- 

hat fect condition. The nearest approach 609-613. W. Lake Street 
7 to perfection is when consignments Chicago, Il. 

By arrive from mills who know how to 
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ENVELOPES 


Printing Trade 


We have established a 
Trade Envelope Depart- 
ment, serving Printers and 
Lithographers. 


IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Standard Sizes and Grades 
of Paper. 


Send for Printers Price List and 
Envelope Guide. 





Trade Envelope Department 


Ontario Company 
532 South Throop Street 


CHICAGO 
Phone Haymarket 3000 














practical way we know of which jg 
guaranteed to assure maximum safety 
in transit and satisfactory arrival 
That is to pack the reams well with 
waterproof wrapper and a stout outer 
wrapper and protect between solid 
boards slightly larger than the reams. 
Flat wire banding secures the pack. 
age crossing twice each way width and 
length and so tightly drawn that the 
boards cannot be moved. We know 
of no more efficient and foolproof way 
of selling coated paper. It is nothing 
short of criminal for a printer to un. 
wrap such a bale and then haul out 
the reams in such fashion as to dam. 
age every sheet in the reams by kink. 
ing and fracturing the surface. Ap. 
parently it is nobody’s business to see 
that paper is properly handled. Con- 
versely, it appears to be everybody’s 
business in a printing office to handle 
paper, and that is why there is so 
much spoilage. 





PRINTER IS MANUFACTURER— 
According to an opinion delivered last 
month by Attorney General Gilbert 
Bettman of Ohio, a printer and a news- 
paper publisher is a manufacturer. 

The question at stake was the old 
problem of whether a newspaper or 
printing plant could be classified as a 
“manufacturer” in order to benefit in 
filing schedules for certain tax exemp- 
tions. 

In Ohio, as in other states, “manu- 
facturers” are allowed by law to sub- 
mit a schedule of values for assess- 
ment on a basis of fifty per cent of the 
average value of their physical proper- 
ties. All other schedules are based on 
seventy per cent of actual value. The 
difference involved obviously runs into 
real money. 

“The authorities have been exhaust- 
ively reviewed,” the attorney-general 
says in his ruling, “in order to show 
that, were I to be governed solely by 
force of judicial decisions, the conclu- 
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sion would be impelled that a newspa- 
per publisher is not a manufacturer 
within the sections here under discus- 
sion. . - - The inquiry here, however, 
perforce extends somewhat beyond this 
point.” And he goes on to rule that 
not only newspapers, but all publishers 
and printers are “manufacturers. 

The effect of this ruling, of course, 
will be tremendous, not only in Ohio, 
but throughout the nation. It not only 
establishes a precedent, but the very 
exhaustive nature of his research will 
entitle his findings to the utmost of 
serious consideration by other legal 
minds, who, in other states, will be 
called upon in the future to make sim- 
ilar decisions. 

In Ohio alone the ruling saves news- 
papers and printers hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually in taxes. In 
other states newspapers and printers, 
through this opinion, will be afforded 
ammunition for a similar battle for tax 
reduction. 





HEALTH HAZARDS IN _ LITHO- 
GRAPHY—Discussing chromium com- 
pounds in lithography, Dr. Carey P. 
McCord and Professor Robert F. Reed 
of Cincinnati, recently prepared an 
article for the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation in which they said: “It is 
a well known fact that the adoption of 
zinc plates and the development of 
photo-lithographic methods have con- 
tributed much toward the expansion 
of the lithographic industry during 
the past generation. These innova- 
tions have, however, served to intro- 
duce into lithography the use of chro- 
mic acid and its salt, which involve 
certain health hazards that may be 
classed as occupational.” 

After developing the sources of chro- 
mium poisoning in lithography as part 
of the plate preparation work the au- 
thors add: “If chromium compounds 
are taken into the stomach fatal action 
may result, but this is a most improb- 
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BINDERY MACHINES 


cave 25 to 50% .. . buy 
a Monitor factory-recondi- 
tioned bindery unit. Liberal 
time payments. Note a few of 
the valuable buys now avail- 
able. Write for complete list and 
details about each machine. 


STITCHERS Pulley Motor 


Drive Drive 

No. 1 Monitor.... $295 $335 
2 sheets to %” 

No. 1% Monitor.. 260 300 
2 sheets to 54” 

No. 2% Monitor... 145 185 
2 sheets to 4” 


PERFORATORS 


28” Monitor Foot Power $130 
28” Extra Heavy 

Monitor Power 

(Plain tables) .. 210 300 
24” Rosback Foot Power 100 


PUNCHES 


Monitor Duplex 

Power with four 

round hole 

punch blocks and 

two No. 56 slot 

hole blocks; 

complete 250 
28” Monitor Multi- 

plex Power; no 

equipment 290 


Latham Machinery Co. 


1143 Fulton Street 
28 W. 23rd St. 
Phila’phia. .1020 Lafayette Bldg. 
Boston 185 Summer St. 
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Rapid Transit in Print Shops 
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C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 
Folding Machines—Bundling Presses 
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able occurrence under industrial ¢op. 
ditions. These (lithographic) hazards, 
although slight when compared with 
those existing in plants where chy. 
mic acid and bi-chromates are many. 
factured, are a source of inconvenience 
and suffering to a small percentage of 
lithographic workmen and_ should 
therefore, be guarded against by every 
precautionary measure.” 

It was further said that “chromiim 
trioxide, when dissolved in water, be. 
comes chromium acid and is used in 
conjunction with phosphoric acid and 
gum arabic in the etching or desengi- 
tizing of zinc plates; and, in a diluted 
form, in the dampening water on litho. 
graphic presses.” 

The article concludes by saying that 
the harm produced by chromium com. 
pounds is at the point of application, 
hands, arms, nose, etc., and is more 
troublesome than deadly. 





INTERNATIONAL BOOK FAIR— 
The fourth international book fair 
opened in Florence, Italy, April 23; 
it will be kept open till June 30. As 
usual it is under the patronage of 
the King of Italy with Mussolini as 
honorary president. Since the Bugra 
in Leipsic in 1914, which was the 
greatest book exhibition ever at- 
tempted, the Florence book exhibi- 
tions have become the ranking suc- 
cessors both in space occupied and 
in number of exhibits. Practically 
every civilized nation is represented 
with exihibits of their best book pro- 
ductions. Naturally Italy has the 
largest exhibit, but France and 
Germany have their own exhibit build- 
ing, where their best books are on 
view. During the fair one week is 
to be devoted to antique books (in- 
cunabula) ; there will also be displays 
of graphic and photo mechanical arts 
and an historic exhibition of typogra- 
phy. The fair is held in a big park, 
where the surroundings are admirable. 
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PRINTING MACHINE OUTPUT— 
The Yorkshire Printers’ Alliance, Eng- 
land, has been investigating the pro- 
duction of various printing machines, 
and now publishes in its journal some 
interesting results. 

In cylinder machines, the output per 
hour reached the following figures: 
32 by 44 (hand-fed), 1,038; ditto Kel- 
ly (auto.), 1,970; folio wharfedale 
(hand-fed) , 1,225, and ditto automatic, 
2,000. In platen machines the Heidel- 
berg produced 1,956 per hour; the 
Auto platen, 1,857; and hand fed 
platens up to folio, 930. These results 
were for work of ordinary quality. 





$2,227,000 VERDICT AGAINST 
PRINTER—The famous case of the 
Bank of Portugal against Waterlow & 
Sons, Ltd., London printers and en- 
gravers, came to an end last month 
when the house of lords, sitting as the 
supreme tribunal of the land, denied 
the appeal of the defendant printers 
against a judgment awarded the Bank 
of Portugal when it was discovered 
that the engravers had been tricked 
into printing $5,000,000 worth of genu- 
ine Portuguese notes by a gang of 
crooks. 

The bank, which paid out good mon- 
ey for the unauthorized issue, claimed 
$5,000,000 originally. It was first 
awarded $2,845,000 by a lower court. 
The engravers appealed and_ the 
amount was reduced to $1,500,000. 
Both sides then appealed to the house 
of lords. 

The judgment of the five law lords 
by a vote of three to two upheld the 
charge of negligence and raised the 
bank’s recovery to $2,227,000, based on 
current exchange rates. The engrav- 
_ ing company was deceived by a gang 
headed by one mysterious Mr. Marang, 
who posed as an agent of the Portu- 
guese government. The government 
had granted Waterlow a commission 
to print the country’s notes. 























New—Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Printers, Binders and Lithographers’ 
Machinery 


GEORGE R. 
SWART 
225 Varick St., NEW YORK | 
Telephone Walker 5-3157 








FOR SALE 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


2 — Miehle Vertical Presses 

1-5/0 Special Miehle 46” x 68” 
bed, extension delivery and cross 
feeder 

2-4/0 Miehle Presses, 42” x 62” 
bed, extension deliveries and 
cross feeders 

1-3/0 Two-color Miehle Press, 45” 
x 62” bed, extension delivery 
and cross feeder 

1-5/0 Two-color Miehle Press, 52” 
x 65” bed, extension delivery and 
cross feeder 

| — Miller "Major" Simplex, 27”x 40” 
bed 

2—No. 2 Kelly Presses 

2-No. 8 Linotype Machines with 
three magazines 

| — Monotype Keyboard 

| — Monotype Casting Machine 

| - Ludlow Casting Machine 

| —- Dayton Three Knife Trimmer 

| - Dexter Folder, No. 189A, both 
Parallels and cross feeder 

1 —Dexter Folder, No. I91A, both 
Parallels and cross feeder 

| — Model O Cleveland Folder, suc- 
tion pile feeder 

| — Model B Cleveland Folder, suc- 
tion continuous feeder 

1-Christensen 4 Head Stitching 
Machine 

1 — Wright Paper Drill 
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Northwest Casting Boxes 


' g (for Stereotyping) 
‘a 8x12 . $25.00 
12x18.. 35.00 
19x24 . . 100.00 


With 11 point 
and type-high bars 







See your dealer rs 
or order direct ~— 


NORTHWEST TYPE FOUNDRY 


512 Fifth Ave. S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
501 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


sS&M 


AUGES 


FOR PLATEN PRESSES 











Grips ; 
Where You & TIN! 
Need it ~ i 






$1.75 per Set 

of three 
Eliminates all chance of sheets 
feeding under. Low movable 
tongue insures perfect register. 
One simple adjustment with the 
fingers locks both gauge and 
tongue in position. Simplicity 
of design and strength in con- 
struction guarantee satisfaction 
and long life. Put an end to 
slipping gauges and curled sheet 
feeding troubles in your shop. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write 


SMITH & MOORE 
1616 Eighth Ave. SEATTLE, WASH. 











a 
NUMBERING MACHINES—Number, 
ing machines may easily be oiled ; 
all figure “fours” are turned to the 
top. At this point there is a smail 
opening between each wheel, Place 
a drop of fine oil in these openings 
and around the plunger and axle, | 
good numbering machines are oiled jy 
this manner they will never skip 
jump. 





VIBRATIONS IN PRINTING Ma. 
CHINES—The problem of preventing 
the transmission of vibration and noig 
has become more acute with the ip. 
troduction of electric drive with jt 
resultant increased speeds, but this 
does not mean that we are without q 
solution. True, there are machines 
which nothing seems to cure of the 
vibration evil, but if the matter is ap. 
proached from a scientific viewpoint it 
will be found that isolation and insula. 
tion invariably effect a cure. 

Vibrations are, broadly, of two kinds 
—those which are caused by a moving 
body and whose effect is thus con. 
veyed through the medium of the air, 
and others which communicate their 
effect through direct contact with the 
foundations on which the machine 
stands. 

Vibrations conveyed through foun 
dations are definite and _ traceable, 
even if the effect is only felt in a re 
mote part of the building. When, 
however, vibration is considered in its 
widest aspect, a field of speculation is 
opened up. Take the case of high 
speed motors or dynamos. Air vibra- 
tions emanating from them may be 
due to lack of balance in the armature 
or cage, to the knock of a belt fastener, 
to the effect of a badly made joint in 
the driving medium, to the belt slip- 
ping in certain places, or to the cut 
of the air as the laminations of the 
windings pass through it. Remove the 
motor to another part of the plant and 
the vibration may cease entirely. The 
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a 
reason for this is the existence of an 
alliance between the vibration waves 
sent out by the motor and loose or 
movable objects in the vicinity. The 
removal of the machine breaks up this 


alliance. 


PICTURE POSTCARD INVENTOR 
DEAD—Heinrich Lange, art printer of 
Gothingen, Germany and inventor of 
the picture postcard, died recently at 
the age of 84. The ordinary postcard 
has been with us a little more than 
60 years, but the picture postcard is 
a matter of about 30 or 35 years’ 
growth only. It had its origin’ in 
Germany, where Herr Lange was quick 
to see the value of a picture on a 
postcard which would show folk at 
home the kind of scene in which their 
relatives and friends were making holi- 
day. The idea caught on, especially in 
Germany, where Lange reaped a con- 
siderable reward from his invention. 








CLASS IN BOOK MAKING—The 
American Book Bindery - Stratford 
Press, Inc., recently started a class in 
book designing and typography some- 
what similar in conception to the Book 
Clinics of New York. Sidney Taten- 
stein, vice-president of the company, 
explained the program for the class as 
follows: 

“There exists in the manufacturing 
and art departments of publishing 
houses a considerable group of people 
having a good theoretical knowledge 
of all the manufacturing processes 
connected with books, being familiar 
with type, paper and binding materi- 
als, and also combining this knowl- 
edge with excellent typographic taste. 
What this group of people have needed 
and despaired of ever obtaining, is 
some practical knowledge of typeset- 
ting, imposition, presswork, and bind- 
ing. It is only natural that a person 
who spends a considerable portion of 










RELIABLE 


WITH THE RELIABLE MAT MOLD- 
ING PRESS in your shop you know 
that you can run the job more than 
one up without heavy composition 
costs! 


As easy as proofing Send for Circulars 
PRINTERS 
MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 


559 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 


Whatever 
Your Question 


about words, per- 
sons, places, look 
it up in 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


452,000 Entries, 2,700 Paces, 12,000 
Biographical names, 32,000 Geographi- 
cal subjects, and 6,000 Illustrations. 
Write for specimen pages, etc., mentioning 
this magazine, to . 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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HOT EMBOSSING 


FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Send us your greeting cards, labels, 


cover stock, etc., to be embossed. 
Any size up to 44” X 64’. 


e do no printing. 


COOKE EMBOSSING CO. 


2544-46 Diversey Ave. Chicago 








REAL SAW SERVICE 


Blades up to 6" in 
diameter 
2-70c ea. 
4-60c ea. 
5-55c ea. 
Larger than 6" 
75¢ up 


We pay return postege 
Saws shipped day received. Work guar- 
anteed. Get our prices on new blades. 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CO. 
5613 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 


1-75c ea. 














MONSEN 
QUICK SPACERS 


72 pieces......00- -.+24x72 point 
80 pieces..... ccccccce 36x72 point 
76 PieCeS......eeeees 72x72 point 


$ 5 Cash with order. 
We pay the postage. 

Weighs over 20 pounds. 140 square inches. 
Used as Furniture and Quads. Used 
with square books as Patent Base. 
THORMOD MONSEN & SON, Inc. 
730 N. Franklin St. 





Chicago, IIl 








PARAFINING 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO. 
500 South Peoria Street, Chicago 





—— ens 
his time laying out title pages and 
text pages of books should wish 4 
be able to set properly a page or % 
in type with his own hands, 

“The group so far has taken wp 
simple composition of straight matte, 
the building in of all kinds of initial. 
and has now begun the setting of 
poetry. The instruction is individus] 
so that the varying abilities of the 
students are given the widest pogj. 
bilities of unfolding. If one or eye, 
two lessons are skipped on account of 
more pressing engagements, the sty. 
dent does not suffer, but may continue 
immediately where he left off. The 
course is intended to give instructions 
in all practical composing room op. 
erations. Discussions with practical 
blackboard demonstrations are held 
whenever any of the students bring 
up a question of more than personal 
interest. The setting of complete type 
pages of either solid matter or title 
pages will lead to the discussion of 
page margins and page sizes. But al. 
ways keeping the practical part of the 
work foremost in mind, the students 
will be shown how to lock up their 
pages for foundry as well as for pres. 
work, and impositions will be taught 
up to 32-page forms.” 

The Kingsport Press, Kingsport, 
Tenn., offers a course in book binding 
for teachers at a summer school to he 
held during the months of July and 
August. The University of Tennessee 
has consented to offer the course under 
its own auspices and will grant col- 
lege credits therefor in its department 
of industrial education. 

The course will be given in two 
sections: Theory of Bookbinding and 
Book Structure. The first consists of 
a series of lectures supplemented by 
reference reading, plant visitation, 
discussion, and written reports. Book 
structure will be intimately studied 
to discover the exact function and pur 
pose of each operation. Part two com 
sists of exercises in book structure. 
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TRADE JOURNALS STIMULATE— 
From the York Trade Compositor 
we reproduce the following item: 

“Business may have its ups and 
downs, but the printing art moves on 
to greater heights regardless of the vol- 
ume of dollars that are spent yearly 
in the graphic arts. 

“And you won’t know what is going 
on in your business unless you read 
and support your trade journals. Here 
is something you should not neglect. 
There are probably no better trade 
journals in the whole field than those 
devoted to the printing industry, for 
they combine the maximum of effort 


in the direction of improving the craft © 


and the production of profitable busi- 
ness. 

“To the man who fails to keep up 
with modern ideas in printing, we may 
say that he will be an old fogy with 
obsolete equipment and outmoded 
shop practice in a very short time. 
If you drop your trade journal, you 
are falling behind your competitors 
who are keeping pace with the times, 
and you will shortly be wondering 
why they are getting orders and you 
are not. 

“Keep reading your trade journals. 
They help keep you modern. ‘They 
keep you abreast of the times. They 
keep you in the race.” 





COLD PADDING COMPOUND— 
The Perm-O-Flex Co., 55 Pine Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island, have intro- 
duced a perfected cold padding com- 
pound which they call “Perm-O-Flex.” 
They point out that the advantages of 
this compound are that it may be ap- 
plied direct from container to the pad 
and that it sets sufficiently within ten 
minutes to enable one to trim, pack 
and ship. Other advantages claimed 
for this compound are that it is extra 
strong and flexible, that it retains its 


flexibility and does not become hard or 
brittle, 











$1.00 


per week 


Small Down 
Payment 
Brings to You an 


AMERICAN 
BENCH SAW 


Specifications: Table 14”x19” and can be 
raised or lowered—accurate 70-pica gauge 
having machine cut rack bar—graduated mitre 
vise—a real clamp. YOU CANNOT AFFORD 
TO BE WITHOUT IT. 

American Manufacturing Concern 


U. S.-131 at M. C. R. R.-1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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_ portable—attaches to any light socket—blows 





Now Only $35.00 


10 Days’ Free Trial 





Designed To Keep Your 
Plant Clean and Save Money 


Blows —Vacuums — Sprays 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blower 
cleans folding machines, linotype machines, 
type cases, paper cutters, presses. motors— 
an all-purpose maintenance tool—light, handy, 


—vacuums—sprays insecticides. Replaces the 
old fashioned bellows. Ten days’ free trial. 
Write 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, tl. 
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“It’s a 


Challenge’’ 


. . the buy- word” 
for profit - minded 
printers for over 
half a century ... 





Yhe CHALLENGE 


MACHINERY CO. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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HOTEL 


ONTINENTAL 


Conveniently located just across WY) 
from the Union Station Plaza. 
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RATES 
WITHOUT BATH 
#2°° t0$25° single 
#599 to$ 3 double 
WITH BATH 
$222 to $5°° single 
$499 t0$7.°° double 


GARAGE 
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a 
NEW GRAPHIC ARTS EXHIpiT_ 
A delightful treat is in store for those 
interested in printing in its varioys 
forms when the Museum of Scienc 
and Industry in Chicago opens jt 
doors to the public. There, in th 
course of a few hours, will be see 
virtually all the mechanical oper, 
tions that go into the manufacture of 
a book or the morning paper. 

As the visitor to the Museyn 
watches the processes, he may ge 
paper pulp manufactured and then 
changed, by means of a working Foy. 
drinier paper-making machine, from q 


.watery mixture to rolls or sheets of 


paper. In other parts of the build. 
ing pigments will be ground and 
mixed with varnish, or other vehicles, 
to make printing inks. 

In the graphic arts section this or 
similar paper and ink will be used 
in connection with printing oper. 
tions. All the operations from com. 
position to binding will be presented 
in a continuous series of exhibits. 
Actual working machines, working 
models, animated diagrams, daylight 
motion pictures and other appropri- 
ate devices will be utilized to give 
the visitor a comprehensive view of 
industry obtainable in no other way. 

At the completion of a tour through 
this department, a booklet explaining 
all the processes which the visitor has 
seen will be available. This booklet 
is to be printed with museum-made 
materials and all elements of its manu 
facture are to be completed within 
the building. The visitor may also 
be permitted to personally imprint 
on its cover his name and the date of 
the visit, and do the work in a replica 
of the print shop of Johann Guten- 
berg or Benjamin Franklin, using 
tools, type, and presses designed to 
exactly reproduce the times of these 
historic characters. 

“These are some of the interesting 
and unique experiences promised to 
Chicagoans and visitors to Chicago,” 
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aid Loren H. Carter, research asso- 
ciate in graphic arts of the Museum 
of Science and Industry. “These ex- 
hibits are for boys and girls as well 
as for men and women, and will por- 
tray a clear picture of what is now 
being done in industry. All essential 
mechanical and engineering problems 
will be presented in simple, clear and_ 
dramatic fashion. At the same time, 
the exihibits will show how the in- 
dustry has reached its present stage 
of development and attempt to demon- 
strate why such industrial develop- 
ments took place.” 

Mr. Carter is the most recent addi- 
tion to the museum staff, a man with 
a wealth of experience in the educa- 
tional and practical problems of in- 
dustry. He comes to the museum 
from the Lakeside Press where, as 
associate supervisor in the Lakeside 
Press training department, he has 
been actively engaged in educational 
work in graphic arts for the past six 
years. Since this department has 
trained for most of the printing trades, 
Mr. Carter has had close contact with 
actual practice in all the operations 
of manufacture on work varying from 
poster printing to fine book printing. 
He is familiar with problems incident 
to large printing orders in which the 
total production is read in millions 
as well as with job work in which 
the = produced may be very 
small. 





DEEP-FACE TYPE DEVELOPMENT 
—A metal deposition process by. which 
matrices now in use can be raised to 
cast type with a deeper face has just 
been developed on a practical basis by 
Jack A. de Goyer, 905 South Cuyler 
Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. The pos- 
sibilities of better printing through 
the medium of deep-face type has long 
been recognized in various branches of 
the industry and particularly in news- 


‘paper plants where an impression is 


THE 
BLUNDEN-LYON CO. 


announces their new 


GLENCOE FOLDING 
ENAMEL 
Tc in cases 


F.O.B. Chicago 


All regular sizes and weights, 


White and India. Samples gladly 
furnished. Shipments made and 
prices quoted on sheets to cars. 
560 W. Lake Street 
Dearborn 9750 


Chicago 














VENEERED BLOCK-®Z 
HERE IS MONEY IN °° 


cutouts, sample cards, counter 
displays, paper boxes, novelty 
folders, box inserts, lamp shades, 
show cards, paper mats, calen- 
Gars, etc., when diecut from 


WARREN’S STEEL RULE CUTTING DIES 
Made to register with your 
printing. For cutting paper, 
leather, felt, celluloid or press- 
wood and can be used on your 
press without special alteration. 
Send a press proof today for 
quotations. 

Also makers of STA-UP easels 

Write for Price List. 


WARREN BROS., Inc. 


156 Pearl Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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SLEIGHT'S 


PRINTING - LITHOGRAPHING 


INKS 


SMICO 


PROCESS TREATED INKS 
GOLD-ALUMINUM INKS 


£ 
Sleight Metallic Ink Co.'s 


(Incorporated) 
FACTORIES: 
Philadelphia - Chicago - Toronto 
Montreal 
BRANCHES: 

New York - Washington - Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 



















MEGILL’S 


GAUGE PINS 
FOR JOB PRESSES 


Always Uniform. First Quality. 


a 


Spring Tongue Gauge Pin 
$1.80 Doz. 





Flexible Steel Gauge Pin 90c Doz. 
Complete Circular on Request 
The Edw. L. Megill Co. 


The Pioneer Est. 1870 
763 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











made on mats and a casting made from 
these mats for use on cylindrical 
presses. Deep-face type in Newspaper 
forms means a deeper, sharper impreg. 
sion on the stereotype mat and cong, 
quently a sharper, cleaner relief Upon 
the cylindrical casting. 

The de Goyer metal depositigy 
process makes possible deep driy 
printing by the raising of matricg 
after they have been made by standarj 
equipment. 

The idea of raising matrices js by 
no means new in itself. This has bean 
attempted various times in the pag, 
but the methods used have fallen 
short, principally because they either 
were prohibitive in cost or because the 
altered matrices would not stand 
under the high heat requirements jp 
type manufacturing. 

‘Numerous production tests of Mr, 
de Goyer’s process have been made, 
Depositions have been made upon 
thousands of mairices and whole fonts 
of uniformly satisfactory type have 
been cast from these matrices in stand- 
ard casting equipment. 

The process consists of depositing 
a thin layer of metal upon the face 
of the mat. There is, of course, no 
difficulty in keeping the type cast type- 
high, for the depth which is added to 
the character on the face of the tvpe 
is taken from the mould from which 
the character is mounted. 





WATCH YOUR DRIVING BELTS— 
Recently the production manager of a 
large printing shop installed a new 
leather belt on the main drive of one 
of his Miehle presses. He says he 
took it for granted that he was “stung” 
because the belt cost more than the 
ordinary run of belts. He thought 
he would just “try out this new belt.” 

The pressroom foreman paid no at: 
tion to the belt, and evidently con- 
sidered it just another ordinary leather 


belt. However, the second day after . 
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the belt had been installed the fore- 
man noticed that the pressman’s daily 
report was not the same as usual. 
These reports were watched for two 
or three days, and finally the press- 
man was called upon for an explana- 
tion. The reports showed an increase 
in production of 9.7 per cent, yet the 
ressman claimed that he had done 
nothing to increase the press speed 
except to put on a new leather belt. 
As a result it was decided to put 
the same kind of belt on another 
Miehle press just to see whether or 
not it would do the same thing on that 
press. 
watched closely. The results were 
precisely the same as on the first press; 
the production reports of the second 
press showed an increase from 9.7 per 
cent to 10 per cent. Since that time 
all the presses have been equipped 
with high grade leather belts. The 
superintendent is convinced that it 
pays to use the best belts obtainable. 





THE MARZIO OVERLAY PROCESS 
—From Germany has come to our 
country a new, mechanical overlay 
process, that is said by users to have 
a number of excellent qualities. Its 
working is very simple as we under- 
stand it. The form is inked freely 
with Marzio special ink and an im- 
pression taken on a special Marzio 
folio paper. This first is laid on a 
table and dusted evenly with Marzio 
brown powder, then sprinkled with 
Marzio white powder to make the 
brown relief lighter. A covering sheet 
is prepared of tissue, covered with the 
special fixative solution provided. This 
is attached to the overlay and remains 
with it. The relief sheet is then ready 
for placing on the cylinder or platen. 
he overlay material is transparent 
and this greatly facilitates the work. 
Several overlays may be prepared at 
one time, and may be used for any 
kind of paper. Examination of a wide 


The second drive belt was, 
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REBUILT MACHINERY 


LINOTYPES— 
Models 14 and 5. 

LUDLOW CASTERS (2)— 
Equipped with Electric Pots, A. C. 
Motor equipment and Margach Metal 
Feeders; 5 Cabinets of Matrix. 

MIEHLE CYLINDER PRESS— 

All sizes. 

BABCOCK CYLINDER PRESSES— 
No. 7—Bed size 37x52. 

No. 5—Bed size 30x42. 

CHANDLER & PRICE JOB PRESS— 
All sizes. 

JOHN THOMSON PRESS— 
14x22 sizes. Style 6C, like new. 

CUTTER & CREASER— 

Colts Armory, 20x30 size. 

DIE PRESSES— 

Sheridan, 44x42. Seybold, 60 in. 
WOOD AND STEEL 
COMPOSING ROOM FURNITURE 


Northern Machine Works 


Marshall and Jefferson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE MOLD 
REPAIRING 


To get best slugs possible from machine, 
molds need to be in good condition. Much 
casting trouble is caused by warped molds. 
We repair molds, make special alterations; 
also make special molds, caps, ete. Fully 
equipped for this work. Send molds to us for 
service, or inspection and estimate. 


LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE KNIFE 
GRINDING 


This is precision work. Knives are straight- 
ened, base trued, sharpened and matched to 
correct height. Finish on old style is lapping. 

WILLIAM REID & CO. 
537 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Sigwalt “IDEAL” Presses 


All models are fully guar- 
enteed. Complete with 
tollers and chase. Built as 
carefully and critically as a 
cylinder press —and will 
do the finest kind of work. 
i Write us for descriptive 
circular and prices. 


: Sigwalt Mfg. Co. 
“Ideal” Press 2011 N..Lawndale Ave. 
Number 5 Chicago, III. 
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IT’S READY 
.. and it’s FREE 


this fine 
SPECIMEN BOOK 
of LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


ULL of helpful suggestions of letter- 

ing and layout. Each engraving shows 
its estimated cost for quick figuring by 
you. 


ADDED PROFITS. Hundreds of Printers 
and Stationers attest the profit making 
possibilities of “Jobbing Lithography.”’ 
Investigate the advantage of our service. 

Estimates furnished on color work, 
posters, displays, broadsides, etc. Write 


us today. . 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, Inc. 


Trade Lithographers Since 1896 


2 Duane Street ni oe A h@) 54,4 











f LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, Inc. 
2 Duane Street, N. Y. City 


Please mail my free copy. of your 
“Specimen Book.” 


Firm 
Address. 
Town 
State 

Individual 
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Simply Attach to Card or Letterhead 


range of work made by this Process 
shows also that ordinary printing 
papers can be used to give attractiye 
results. 

A sample outfit, consisting of oye. 
lay paper, special ink, fixative, one 
box of each power, and brushes ap 
sufficient for a large number of ove. 
lays and will enable a thorough tey 
of its qualities. Overlays may he 
graded to afford varying tones as de. 
sired by allowing more or less time 
for the development of the special ink 
The Overlay Materials Company, 414 
North State Street, Chicago, is the 
American Agent. 





THE FORM OF THE LAYOUT- 
A layout is the arrangement of masses 
of different shapes, sizes and weights 
within a given area, said Mr. M, 
C. Badcock in an address on “Print. 
ing for Profit” before a London or. 
ganization of printers. It did not mat- 
ter whether those masses were pic- 
tures, type, or drawn _lettering—to 
the layout man, they were simply 
shapes. 

First, there were the shapes and 
weights of the masses themselves to 
consider; and, secondly, the shape 
they made on the page when all ar. 
ranged together. 

The first thing, he said, that was 
obvious was that all the ingredients 
must, to some extent, be grouped fairly 
close together in some definite posi- 
tion within the rectangle—not scat- 
tered individually into odd corners. A 
good layout always had a shape. 

It was found in practice that cer 
tain shapes were invariably good, at- 
tractive shapes; consequently it was 
quite possible to base 99 per cent of 
one’s layouts on those shapes. To be- 
gin with, there was the ordinary 
square or rectangle. The position for 
it was usually above the centre. Then 
there was the “V” shape, which in va 
rious forms was seen a great deal in 
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symmetrical forms of layout. Thirdly, 


there was the “L” shape, which could PRINTING 


also be inverted. A large proportion 


of layouts containing illustrations LITHOGRAPHIC 











made use of that “L” form. The “V” GR AVURE 
formation, unlike the “L,” was prac- 
tically never good inverted—except of § 
tourse, that a diamond shape (which Be 
was really two “V’s,” one upside down) 
was quite usable. K 
In dealing with those shapes, it S 
must not be thought that they had to 


be followed slavishly; in fact, they VARNISHES 


very seldom were. It simply meant that 


they imagined such a shape on their ‘DRYERS 

paper, and arranged their various ele- 

ments within it. Suppose for example eu 

they had a heading, a small amount of 

type-matter, perhaps a name-block and American piateg Ink Co. 
a small monogram or trademark. Let 


th he “V” { or anangge id General Printing Ink Corporation 
em try the ormation; it wou 2314-2324 W. Kinzie St. 


probably go best if the heading were Chicago, Illinois 

across the widest part, the type-matter St. Louis Minneapolis 
filling up the centre of it, the name- 1314 Pine St. 423 S. Sth St. 
block next, and the monogram at the 
bottom. It would be noticed that they 
did not attempt to follow the “V” with 
the type; they could do so, but it was 
not necessary. They had the elements 
arranged in a definite shape, close to- 
gether, with white space all round 
them. That was a layout. 

They often found in practice that in 
addition to the main parts of the lay- 
out there were extra items, names and 
addresses, telephone numbers, the life 
history of the directors. Those things 
were a nuisance but had to be provided 
for. They could often do that by treat- 
ing them as extra to the main layout, 
and they would find they did not great- 
ly affect it. A name and address extra 
at the foot, for instance, had the effect 
of cutting off a small part of the area, 
that was all. In that case, they would 
compensate for that by moving their 
“V” formation up a little on the page. 

The “L” shapes, the speaker con- 
tinued, were used a great deal in illus- 
trated layouts. For instance, there 
might be a picture of perhaps a con- 
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ventional tailoring subject. The gentle- 
man in a beautiful suit was the “L,” 
with perhaps a little bit of suitable 
scenery forming the bottom part. Or 
there was a picnic party along the bot- 
tom of the “L,” with a few trees up at 
the side. To complete the layout, one 
usually combined the “L” with one of 
the other shapes; a square was best, or 
perhaps a “V.” The “L” then had the 
effect of altering the centre of the pa- 
per. The remaining white portion was 
their rectangle then, so that the square 
or the “V” was still rightly in its sym- 
metrical position in the rectangle, the 
“L” being just a frame for it. Often 
they could combine what was really 
two “L’s,” one upside down. 

All that, Mr. Badcock said, clearly 
illustrated the original point: that it 
did not matter what the shapes con- 
sisted of. Treat them all as shapes 
and masses, whether it were a picnic 
or a heading and some type. Of course, 
it had to be realized that there were a 
vast number of variations of those 
simple themes. Moreover, there were 
any number of jobs where, for some 
reason or another, it was quite impos- 
sible to use any of them. Even then, 
they could still make some sort of a 
general rule. Practically every case 
where they could not use one or other 
of those basic shapes was a case where 
the page had more or less to be com- 
pletely filled any way, so that their 
shape was simply the shape of the 
page itself. That applied for instance, 
to the pages of an iron-monger’s cata- 
logue, or something of that sort. 

Even in those cases, he told them 
to strive for neatness and law and or- 
der. To use the same kind of type for 
the same kind of thing; and have all 
the prices in one sort of type. If they 
had heayy caps for the name of one of 
the headings, they should have heavy 
caps of the same size for all of them. 
Let them see as far as possible that 
the illustrations of various articles bore 
a reasonable proportion to one another. 





ROUSE TYPE MORTISER — Goog 
typography requires even spacing of 
type matter, whether in headings, tex,, 
or initials. Certain letters of the alpha. 
bet, such as the A, F, L, P, T, V, W, 
and Y, are so constructed that they 


AY 
AWalo 


Perfect Spacing 


cannot be fit together with other let. 
ters or be used as initials without 
trimming and cutting. This cutting 
necessitates waste of the compositor’s 
time and therefore is a costly opera- 
tion. With the tools usually at hand 
in a composing room, it is a tedious 
job and seldom gives entire satisfac. 
tion. Now the H. B. Rouse Company, 





The Mortiser 
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9214 Ward Street, Chicago, has placed 
on the market a little machine that 
will do all such work in a jiffy. The 
troublesome letters, in sizes from 12 
to 72-point, can be cut and fitted in 
place to quarter-point exactness in less 
time than it takes to mention it. The 
illustrations will tell the story better 
than words. See how the A is cut into 
the shank of the W and how closely 
the A and Y fit together! If you are 
a compositor you'll know what this 
means in time saved. We have in- 
spected the machine from every angle 
and find it a perfect composing-room 
tool for the purpose mentioned. 


NEW MODEL BRACKETT SAFETY 
TRIMMER— The new model “A” 
Brackett Safety Trimmer, recently 
placed on the market by the Brackett 
Stripping Machine Company, will han- 
dle all classes of trimming or cutting 
up to a maximum width of 251% inches, 
and maximum length of 50 inches. 




















This new trimmer is the outcome of 
seven years intensive study, and de- 
signed to produce trimming and cut- 
ting at the lowest possible cost per 
hour without sacrificing range. To ac- 
complish this, it is necessary that the 
machine be of the single knife type, 
operating between 60-65 strokes per 
minute, rapid clamp motion with posi- 
tive clamping power, and conveyor to 
eliminate excessive handling of fin- 
ished work. 
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| Midwest Representation 


A well established printers’ supply 
house, home office located in Chi- 
cago, with branches in principal 
Midwest cities, can make arrange- 
ments to take over sales offices of 
concerns desiring to discontinue 
their own, or can arrange to repre- 
sent concerns wishing to reach the 








Midwest printers. Address Box 282, 
The Graphic Arts Monthly. 











Use Our Classified Advertising 
Section 
1. To buy a bargain. 
2. To sell a piece of equipment. 
3. To sell or buy a business. 
4. To get an employee. 
5. To get a job. 
Only $1 per Agate Line 
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Folder 
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The spacer shaft is a patented and 
exclusive feature which permits setting 
any number of sizes required to com- 
plete each lift whether it be a single 
up booklet or catalog; gang work of 
various kinds, such as labels, greeting 
cards, etc.; or combination layouts. 
The stops or sizes for all cuts required 
to complete the lift or pile are set in 
the spacer shaft in their proper order 
or sequence, and each individual cut 
on the remaining lifts is made from 
the same permanently fixed stop until 
the entire job is finished. This assures 
absolutely accurate cutting and per- 
mits the operator to make the several 
cuts per lift in rapid succession. 

As the work is all handled on the 
front side of the knife and clamp 
against a perfectly square sliding 
gage, there is no necessity for placing 
the hands under the knife or clamp at 
any time. It also permits the operator 
to have complete control of the work 
during the entire cutting operation. In 
case certain classes of work are difh- 
cult to handle on account of excessive 
swell in the backs, a hold-down is pro- 
vided so that uniform pressure can be 
applied the entire length of the work, 
thereby giving accurate cutting on 
such work that has been very difficult 
to handle in the past. 

The conveyor is attached to the back 
side of the machine and carries the 
finished work away from the knife. 
This finished work can be wrapped 
and disposed of immediately after it 
is cut which eliminates a great deal of 
excessive handling. Wrapping tables 
are provided on each side of the con- 
veyor for wrapping the finished work. 
The conveyor can be operated at two 
speeds to suit the convenience of the 
operator. 

The Brackett Stripping Machine 
Company has completed arrangements 
for conducting sales and service activi- 
ties through its own organization. 
There will be no agents or dealers 
handling equipment manufactured by 


a, 
the Brackett company from now op, 
A New York office has been opened a 
277 Broadway, telephone Worth 2-2509 
This office will be in charge of My 
Thomas Hazleton, who has been cop. 
nected with the company for some 
time, and the trade can look forward 
to prompt and courteous attention re. 
garding either sales or service. This ex. 
pansion of adding a New York office to 
their present sales organization indi. 
cates the optimistic attitude taken by 
the firm regarding sales of equip. 
ment during the immediate future, 





AUTOMATIC WRAPPING MA. 
CHINE.—C. F. Anderson & Co., Chi- 
cago, have perfected and have in opera. 
tion in a number of plants the Ander. 





son Automatic Wrapping Machine. 
This machine wraps magazines and 
catalogs at high speed, delivering a 
uniformly neat product. An automatic 
feeder delivers the magazines to the 
machine at one side while another 
automatic feeder delivers the wrappers 
at the other side. Then the wrapper 
is folded, pasted, and tightly wrapped 
around the magazine, and it passes 
through a number of rollers where the 
paste is allowed to set before de- 
livery to the mail sack. This machine 
is designed for low-cost mailing. One 
operator handles the whole job. He 
loads the magazine feeder and after 
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the work is folded, pasted, and 
wrapped it comes back to him to be 
sacked without causing him to move 
, from his position. 

Many firms have found this equip- 
ment such a money saver that they 
have installed additional machines, 
and users say that they would not be 
without it for many times its price. 

The same rigid construction is ap- 
plied throughout that is common in 
the high speed job folder, bundling 
press, and other well known Anderson 
products. 





NEW PERFORATING DEVICE—A 
small and handy perforating device 
mounted on the grippers of the job 
press has been devised by Wm. R. 
Taylor, Brook, Indiana. It is con- 
structed in such a manner so as to be 
adjustable for practically any platen 
job press. This devise saves on roller 
costs in that it does not destroy or 
damage the rollers as is the fault of 
rule locked in with the form. Also 
perforation and printing are made with 
one impression, this doing away with 
an extra run on the perforating ma- 
chine. There is no ink on the per- 
foration. 


THE VALUE OF GOOD WILL—The 
goodwill of a business is rather like a 
savings bank account: it grows by 
small accretions rather than by large 
deposits. This growth is impercepti- 
ble, but in every successful business it 
is there. Like the business itself, it 
cannot stand still; it either grows or 
it withers. In fact, it is the spiritual 
companion of the material aggregation 
of facts and figures, work and service. 

The main basis of goodwill in the 
printing trade as in any other trade is 
a large number of satisfied customers; 
but to increase your stock of goodwill 
it is necessary not only to keep on sat- 
isfying customers, but to obtain and 
satisfy an ever-increasing number of 








customers, and to keep a large nyp, 
ber of customers satisfied means , 
well-organized, modern plant and ay 
efficient office and works staff. 

Why not establish an organizatio 
the chief duty of which would be tp 
preserve and foster goodwill? 

A goodwill department should not 
be regarded as an additional expenge, 
If properly organized it will be a 
much an earning department as that 
under the control of the sales manager, 
and it will prove of enormous assist. 
ance to him. 

The control of the department would 
be vested in an active director enjoy. 
ing the full confidence of the manage. 
ment and all departmental executives, 
It is essential that he should have fyl] 
knowledge of and authority over all 
other departments. The main object 
of his existence would be to create and 
maintain the goodwill of his firm. His 
duties would be roughly divided into 
two categories, internal and external. 

Inside the house, he would keep a 
continual watch on the work going 
through, having at his finger tips the 
names and peculiarities of all the 
firm’s customers. He would not inter. 
fere with the executives, but would 
bring to their notice anything he ob- 
served which might cause criticism of 
the finished product when it reached 
the customer. The executives would 
take any instructions he might issue 
in order to prevent dissatisfaction. By 
degrees his spirit would permeate the 
whole of the organization and could 
not fail to improve the standard of all 
the work turned out. 

Still continuing the internal aspect 
of his work, he would turn his atten- 
tion to the office. Unobtrusively he 
would watch the work of the estimat- 
ing clerks, accounts department, the 
telephone operator, the reception of 
the callers, where and how long they 
were kept waiting, the accessibility 
or otherwise of important executives. 

He would investigate all complaints, 
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To Those Who Sell to the Printing and Allied Trades 


A NEW PRICE! 








In keeping with the present downward trend of prices we have re- 
duced our addressing rates sufficiently so that our service is within 
the range of every purse. No need now to wait for business to knock 
at your door. No need now to waste shoe leather calling on people 
—Circularize your prospects. 


$3.00 a thousand 


This extremely low price for straightaway addressing enables you to 
cover 100% of your prospects at a nominal cost. Our lists of print- 
ing and other graphic arts plants are checked day by day and are 
95% complete and 99% accurate even in times like these. Every 
piece of literature will go to an actual operating plant. No duplica- 
tions; and besides we give a pro rata rebate on all literature returned 
because of incorrectness in address or because of non-existence. 


$5.00 a thousand 


Select your prospects by the equipment they have in their plants. 
Are you interested only in printers, or only in binders or lithog- 
raphers or in any one or combination of branches of the graphic 
arts? Do you want to reach only the printers with two or more cylin- 
der presses or those with web presses? By payment of this slightly 
higher rate you can do these things. 


On either rate you can send to any state or any large city in that 
state. 


Minimum price $3.00 


This is exclusively a Blue Book service and carries our guarantee. 


A. F. LEWIS & CO., Publishers 


PRINTING TRADES BLUE BOOKS 


608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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pacify dissatisfied customers, not with 
stereotyped letters of apology, but by 
personal calls or well-written and care- 
fully thought-out letters, and remem- 
bering that while one customer may 
complain, the probability is that many 
will say nothing but simply drop away, 
he will take all possible steps to en- 
sure that similar cause for complaint 
does not occur again. 

Outside the house, the goodwill de- 
partment can also achieve a_ vast 
amount of good. Through the firm’s 
salesmen the goodwill director can 
project his personality throughout the 
whole area of their activities. From 
time to time he would plan journeys 
for himself and visit the firm’s clients 
in person. The object of these visits 
would be to ascertain how the firm’s 
stock of goodwill stood in the various 
districts, and to establish a direct con- 
tact with distant connections. The in- 
formation that a wide-awake man can 
obtain by calling on customers him- 
self, not for orders, but “to see how 
they are getting on,” is invaluable, not 
only for maintaining goodwill but for 
planning and adjusting the sales cam- 
paigns. 

Almost every customer who is worth 
having appreciates the display of a 
genuine personal interest in his affairs 
on the part of a director of the firms 
from whom he purchases, yet in how 
great a number of cases does one find 
even the active directors keeping in 
the background and never presenting 
themselves in person to their counter- 
parts in the firms whose business they 
wish to obtain and hold. 





NEW GRAVURE PRESS—A new 
gravure press in three sizes was re- 
cently placed on the market in New 
York City. A demonstration of its 
adaptability was demonstrated at No. 
1 Park Place. The sizes are 11% by 
18 inches, 21 by 28 inches, and 25% 
by 38 inches. All print from copper 











sheets instead of cylinder, the m 
sheets being wound around the lin. 
ders and clamped thereto. The guar. 
anteed speed is 2800 impressions an 
hour. 





A NEW IMPROVED ODRY.-MAt 
SCORCHER, announced by the Prin. 
ers Mat Paper Supply Company, ig }3 
by 19% inches in size, is equipped with 
four heavy strip heaters controlled by 





a three-heat switch, and is said to dry 
a mat within a minute without risk of 
warping or buckling it. It has a hinged 
cover which is ventilated to facilitate 


drying. 








ENCYCLOPEDIA HAS 250 TONS 
OF METAL—Among the sets of books 
comprising an exhibition of book 
bindings at the Lakeside Press gal- 
leries is the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
which was printed in Chicago by the 
Lakeside Press. Some facts about 
this encyclopedia not generally known 
are that the text, exclusive of the in- 
dex contains 33,000,000 words, the 
type weighed 250 tons, the value of 
the metal used in making the type 
was $50,000, over 20,000 pages had 
been set before a single page was 
plated, it required more than 102 car- 
loads of paper to print the 23,000,000 
press impressions, and the skins of 
more than 20,000 goats were needed 
for the leather bindings. 
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EXPERT CATALOG PRODUCTION 
_During a discussion on the subject. 
of “Catalogs” at a recent gathering 
of the engineering section of the In- 
corporated Society of British Adver- 
issers, experts in catalog production 
exchanged ideas. Some of these will 
appeal to any printer of catalogs. Here 
are some points for consideration : 

Deliveries—So plan the’ preparatory 
york that a delivery date may be made 
_and kept. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that contrary to general opinion, 
the printer was not deemed the in- 
variable culprit when delivery times 
were exceeded. 

Loose-leaf Cases—While useful at 
times, loose-leaf cases are regarded as 
unsuitable. One defect is that as 
sheets arrive they are rarely cased at 
once and not merely accumulate but 
are mislaid and wasted. There is much 
sheer waste in this direction. 

Covers—The darker shades in cov- 
ers found more economical than the 
lighter and even preferred by users. 

Strong opinion was expressed in 
favor of merely brief titles on such 
covers. Details thereon are considered 
unnecessary. Allowance for additions 
should be made by folios, and con- 
tinuation sections may suitably bear 
continued folios. 

Papers—Enameled papers are re- 
garded as unsuitable for catalog work. 
The highly burnished qualities find no 
advocates and dull-tone finishes are 
most general. 

Title Pages—The usual custom is to 
merely repeat the lines on cover in a 
title page, with perhaps the addition 
of a subtitle. 

Color—The importance of color was 
emphasized, but restraint in color 
schemes is necessary. The ideal is to 
utilize a light border or rule in a suit- 
able shade for all inside pages. 
Index—An adequate index should 
be in two parts: first a summary of 
chief lines and next, a detailed list. 


Tabular Work—Ordinary rule work 
should not be used in good-class cata- 
logs. The machine-set rule method or 
lithographed rule styles are much to 
be preferred. 


Illustrations — The illustrations are 
all-important. Reproductions from 
photographs are far superior in effect 
to those from drawings. Ordinary 
backgrounds are better than made-up 
grounds. 


Type Faces—A consensus of opinion 
deprecated the use of many faces to 
the page. Type in series, using only 
two or three sizes, is regarded 
as the most workmanlike. Modern 
sans-serifs and the fleeting styles of 
design are unsuitable. Caslon Old 
Face and Garamond are cited as typi- 
cally best for the purpose of inside 
matter. 





Use the Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Printing for your problems. 


SPECIALS 


Kelly ‘‘B’’ Special with Extension delivery 

Miehle Verticals 

4 Roller No. 4 Miehle, 29x41 Bed, with 
Suction Pile Feeder and Ext. Del. 

No. 3—4 Roller Miehle, Spiral Drive, Ext. 


Dely. 
No. 1—4 Roller Miehle, 39x53 Bed with 


spiral drive 

No. 00—4 Roller Miehle, 42x56 Bed with 
spiral d¥ive 

14”x22” and 26x38 Colts Cutter and Creaser 

8x12 Peerless Unit 

10x15 C. & P. with Kluge Feeder 

24 Rosback Power Punch 

39” Seybold—late style automatic 


cutter 

40” Sheridan New Model Auto Cutter 

40” 20th Century Seybold Cutter 

Model B. Cleveland Folder with 32 pp. at- 
tachment 

19x25 Baum Folder Model 289 with Auto. 
Feeder. Also 14x19 Direct Mail Baum 
Folder 

C12 DoMore Embossing Machine 

Model 5 and Model 8 Linotypes 


Also Complete Line of New Equipment 
The Wanner Company 
718 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Send us your inquiries—if we haven’t 
got it, we'll get it. 








clamp 
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EMBOSSING ON LABELS — The 
raised impression of some parts of the 
picture or the lettering of a label, a 
box, or a poster lends a great deal to 
its attractiveness. Without it many 
a package would look unfinished. The 
customer has the smallest idea of the 
labors and troubles that are connected 
with the “finishing touch” of embos- 
sing. A modern printing plant has a 
surprising variety of punching, stamp- 
ing, and imprinting machinery. First 
the engravers prepare the dies. They 
work with drawings that the litho de- 
partment provides them with (varnish 
proofs of every part of the print to 
be embossed). Small accessories are 
at hand, but most of the complicated 
work must be done by the workman, 
because the engraved plate must ac- 
curately respond to the sheets coming 
from the litho press. To print one 
label at a time would be far too costly. 
Engraving the same pattern a score 
of times all over the plate would be 
also as expensive. The printer has 
taken on the example of process work 
and makes as many copies of electro- 
typed matrixes as he wants. Cigar 
labels can then be printed a hun- 
dred, and the wrappings of bonbon or 
chocolate boxes six to ten at a time. 

The setting up of punching presses 
must be carefully done. First of all 
must be made a matrix from the die. 
This matrix is placed into the cover 
of the opened slide of the punch press, 
and the plate itself is fixed on to its 
bottom. It needs the whole attention 
of the workman properly to set up, 
and he must sometimes call the fore- 
man to finish a difficult job satisfactor- 
ily. In order to secure the register of 
the die and its matrix and the correct 
position of the picture lying between 
upside down, small punch marks, al- 
most invisible, are printed on the 
ready-made article. It is the job of 
the feeders to pierce these marks 
through the picture with fine needles. 
The operator of the punch press feels 








for these holes on the back and slips 
them over the equally fine needles of 
the die. His fingers have become y 
sensitive that he finishes his task in an 
unbelievably short time and seems ty 
escape the down-coming punch by q 
hair’s breadth. Further it is importay 
that the position of the die and matrix 
is right in the middle of the slide, g 
that the press comes down vertically, 
Otherwise, oblique embossing will cy 
the paper and cause waste. With large 
quantities the matrix is spoiled be. 
fore the finish and it must be re. 
freshed as often as the kind of im. 
pression requires. They are glued 
over with a special glue, then a goft 
and pliant sheet is stuck on. 

The greatest difficulties for the 
puncher arise from the expansion or 
contraction of the paper during the 
color printing. Only the experience 
of years, combined with the best ac. 
cessories, can tackle this everlasting 
trouble of the printer. 
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The rate for advertising under this head- 








me ing is $1.00 per agate line per inser- WV 
tion. Average five words to the line. 











ADVERTISING 


7U CAN get more Direct Advertising 
i if you do good work. Many 
printers have proved it; they used our 
“tabloid” house organ service; ask how. 
1ith year. Sample free. Noble T. Praigs, 
Pp. O. Box 471, High Point, N. C. 











ART 





CATALOG showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write today. Cobb 
Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 


BOOKS 


TIPS ON PRESSWORK—Cylinder and 
Platen Presses—19 yrs. practical press- 
room experience at your finger-tips, 98 
pages, 75 articles, size 34%x5% in. Be 
sure and get your copy of this book. 
Sent postpaid $1.00. G. C. Cooper, 
Lithonia, Ga. 











CALENDARS 





OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR, 16th 
year. Gives best fishing days for 1932. 
25c each, 5 for $1.00. H. G. Farr, Box 
143 H Sta., Springfield, Mass. 








CALENDARS FOR PRINTERS 





THE NEW ENGLAND CALENDAR 
Co., 20 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., offers 
to printers a high grade 5c Calendar 
line for 1933 suitable for every line of 
business. Write today for particulars. 








CARD CASES 





MONEY IN CARD CASES FOR PRINT- 
ers—For resale, advertising, premiums, 
$5 a hundred and upwards. Sdmples of 
four styles at 10c each. Acco Products, 
Inc., Dept. CC2, Long Island City, N. Y. 








BROADSIDE SEALING MACHINES 


THE SPEEDISEALER §seals_ 9,000 
pieces per hour. Murphy Specialty Co., 
212 So. Third St., Milwaukee. 











CALENDAR PADS 





COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS 





COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS, over 1000 
varieties. Send 10c in stamps for com- 
plete catalog. California Electrotype Co., 
360 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 


EVERYTHING For The 
SMALL JOB PRINTER 


PRESSES --TYPE--EQUIPMENT 
GLOBE TYPE FOUNDRY 


956-958 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DEP'T. C SEND FOR CIRCULAR 








“A CUT FOR EVERY THOUGHT.” Free 
supplementary catalog of stock cuts. 
Send for your copy today. The Com- 
mercial Cut Co., 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. 








COMPOUNDS 


ANTI-OFFSET AND REDUCER will 
prevent offset, picking and _ sticking 





and eliminate slip-sheeting. It will make’ 


inks set quickly, will work in all colors 
and assure clean printing. Write for a 
free sample. It’s great. We also manu- 
facture a complete line of printing inks 
and printing ink specialties backed by 
twenty-five years of successful business 
operations. Hampton Auld, Inc., 104-106 
Verona Ave., Newark, N. J.—Chicago 
Office, 525 S. Dearborn St. 














REFINERS 


SILVER WASTE 
GOLD RUBBERS 
HYPO SOLUTION 


THOMAS J. 


DEE & CO. 
Precious Metals 
55 E. Washington St., Chicago 
Plant—317-19 E. Ontario St. 
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COMPOUNDS 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





QUICK SETTING NON-SMUT COM- 
pound—pPrevents offsetting, crystaliz- 
ing, rubbing off, does not dry on press, 
stops picking and filling. Will not affect 
body or color of the most delicate tints. 
Works equally as well in offset, litho- 
graphic and letter press inks, black or 
color. Please state how many cylinders 
and job presses. Send for Free Sample. 
Harry J. Hodges, Northbrook, Ill. 








MICHENER’S EMBOSSING COMPOSI- 
tion, the best made. Try it. 317 Clinton 
Street, Grand Haven, Michigan. 








DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 


DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD with 
creasing, scoring and slitting attach- 
ments. The Lester & Wasley Co., Inc., 
Builders, P. O. Box 4, Norwich, Conn. 











EASELS 


BETTER EASELS make satisfied cus- 
tomers. Ask for prices and samples of 
sizes interested in. Sta-Set Easel Com- 
pany, 119 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 











EASELS AND GUMMED SEALS 


EASELS FOR WINDOW AND COUN- 
ter cards. Seals in various colors for 
sealing folders, etc. Send for descriptive 
price list. WESTCOTT PAPER PROD- 
UCTS CO., 1042 Fourteenth Street, De- 
troit, Michigan. 











ENGRAVERS & DESIGNERS 


STEEL AND COPPER ENGRAVING, 
printing and embossing. Hand work 
only. Superior workmanship. Special- 
izing to the trade. Charles Conner, 
134 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


No. 4 25x38 4 ROLLER MIEHLE cyl- 
inder with Dexter suction pile feeder 
and extension delivery. 25x38 Whitlock 
cylinder press. 25x38 Fuller folding 
machine. 44” Krause modern paper cut- 
ter. 28” Laco bronzer. 44” Bronzer. 
Models No. 8, No. 5, No. 4, No. 1 Lino- 
type machines. 10 fonts of matrices 
each complete. 36” Latham power per- 
forator. 36” Burton rotary perforator. 
20” Gem foot perforator. %” Latham 
power stitcher. Large quantity of used 
honey comb base and hooks. WE ARE 
OFFERING ALL THE ABOVE AT 
PRICES LOWER THAN OUR COST. 
Write for particulars. Printers Supply 
Corp., 655 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





aes. 
FOR SALE—8,000 lbs. used BF 
Type, good condition, in standard aaa 
ern faces. Also large quantity Woog 
Type. Harris E.1 Envelope Press; 12x18 
Chandler & Price Craftsman with Mil 
ler Unit; No. 2 Miehle, 35x50 bed, with 
extension delivery and Rouse ‘Paper 
Lift; 3-0 and 5-0 Two Color Miehles: 
22x34 Harris Offset with suction feeq! 
19x25 Harris with friction feed; Mode 
No. 2 Rotaprint with friction feed. Algo 
many other fine values. Send for com- 
plete list. Thomas W. Hall Company 
1071 Sixth Avenue, New York, a 


FOR SALE—2 Roller Backers, 2 Jo 
Backers, 1 28” foot-power Punch, 1 44” 
Seybold Automatic Cutter, 1 28” Latham 
Punch, 1 Brown-Carver 30” Power Cut. 
ter; Bundling Presses, Stitching Ma. 
chines, Folding Machines and _ Crogs 
Feeders. Stolp-Gore Co., 710 W. Jack. 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


BANKRUPT BARGAINS—Web Neyws- 
paper Presses with Stereo equipment, 
$4,500 up. Goss Comet (new) $2,500, 
Linotypes (reconditioned) $400 up, 
Other machines priced right. Write or 
wire fer lists. Central States Printers 
Exchange, Decatur, Ill. See our ady, 
in this issue. 


FOR SALE—One Model O1E Whitlock 
Cylinder Press, bed size 39x52, built for 
newspaper work. This press is in fine 
condition and guaranteed in every way. 
The price is so low you cannot afford 
to pass it up. Clifford W. Gorton, West 
Haven, Conn. 














HOE WASHINGTON HAND Proof 
Presses with slabs; Pedestal nailing 
machine; also 30” metal shear (Niagara), 
Rebuilt and in perfect condition. Gen- 
eral Graphic Supply Co., 112 Front St., 
Brooklyn, N > 





OVER 200 OVERHAULED guaranteed 
machines. When ready write, specify 
machines interested. Real bargains. 
TERMS. Established 22 years. Hoffmann 
—Printers, Bookbinder’s Machinery, 114 
Hast 13, N. F.C 





“EISMANN REBUILT.” Kelly, Kluge, 
Miller, Chandler & Price, Universal, 
Laureatte, M-24, Multicolor presses. 
Power and lever cutters. Proof presses. 
Portland punches. Joseph F. Eismann, 
123 Lafayette St., Nevy York City. 





LEVY PROCESS CAMERAS, Style A, 
20”, complete with stands, lamps and 
lens equipment. (Cooke or Zeiss.) Also 
MacBeth Camera Lamps and focusing 
systems. General Graphic Supply Co. 
112 Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








54” HICKOK RULING MACHINE in- 
cluding press. Double striker. First 
class condition. Thos. E. Cornell Ptg. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


OFFSET PHOTOGRAPHIC, photo- 
engraving, electrotyping, stereotyping 
equipment. Complete plant or any part. 
Miles Machinery Co., 482 W. Broadway, 
New York City. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


NUMBERING MACHINES 





<0’ TWO-COLOR MIEHLES with 
aoe destion Pile Feeders and Ex- 
tension Deliveries. 1—28x41 John 
Thomson Cutter and Creaser. 1—4-Head 
Christensen Stitcher. A. W. Robertson, 
34th St. & 8th Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


—— 1) L'a rn 

ESS, 24 page, with Stereotype 
ec aey. Will accept Duplex, Comet, 
r No. 1A_ Miehle as part payment. 
George O. Heffelman, 604 East 12th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


HAR PRESS 2 color, S-1 — Sheet 
size Ta, D.C. motor. M. M. Rothschild, 
Inc. 712 Federal St., Chicago. 


INES, molds, fonts, spacebands, 
rete. new and used, bought, sold 
traded. Montgomery & Bacon, Towan- 
da, Pa. ; 5 5 

ILE ROUTER and 16” eveling 
ane. completely rebuilt and guar- 
anteed in perfect condition. General 
Graphic Supply Co. 112 Front St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


























FOLDERS 


I;CLIPSE 14x19 SUCTION FEED 
KOLDER:; five folds—good cond. $490 
with motors. Theatre Prtg. Co., 501 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

LDERS—Used, first-class condition, 
ne” 34x34”, 22x32” (Liberty). Write 
P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., Phila. 

ENTGES 25x38 four folds new G. E. 
pon A. C., $200. Hall 25x25, $100. 
Hall 25x34, $150. J. L. Paul, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Linotype operators and ma- 
chinists out of work to handle a fast 
selling Linotype device. Good seller and 
guaranteed device. Write for proposi- 
tion. STA-HI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 
CO., INC., 417 Oregonian Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. 











LINOTYPE ELECTRIC POTS 


LUDWICK’S ELECTRIC POTS AND 
Metal Feeders cost less—last longer. 
Write for literature. Electric Heating 
Co., 8616 Madison <Ave., South Gate, 
Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


MENU COVERS (CELLULOID) 


SANITARY MENU COVERS cost you 
60c, you sell at 85c. Send 25c for sample. 
For $1.50 we shall send you our com- 
plete line of NEW EMBOSSED MENU 
COVERS. Sanitary Menu Cover Co., 
1011 Blue Island Ave., Chicago. 

















ARNOLD’S NUMBERING MACHINE 
WURKS, the Printers Repair House. 
Send your machines to us. Parts for all 
makes. New and second hand machines 
in stock. 9 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 








OPPORTUNITIES 











MISCELLANEOUS 





REDUCE MAKEREADY time, wear on 
forms, strain on press, produce better 
work with Acme Fabric or Acme Cork 
Packing Blankets. Guaranteed for serv- 
ice; will not mat, stretch or creep. 
W. M. Shultz, 117 N. Wells St., Chicago. 


COMPANY MANUFACTURING EQUIP- 
ment used in Printing and Newspaper 
plants wishes to increase its number of 
products in this field and is interested 
in hearing from inventors or owners of 
patents who have such articles to offer 
on a reasonable royalty basis, patented 
articles preferred. All drawings or de- 
scription submitted will be held strict- 
ly confidential. All propositions will be 
earnestly considered from standpoint of 
Saleability, terms, and adaptability to 
our plant facilities. Moderately large 
and heavy products can be handled. 
Not interested in printing presses, type- 
setting machinery, or pressed _ steel 
furniture; but in accessories and equip- 
ment in general. The Monarch En- 
gineering & Mfg. Co., 701-702 American 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


OVERLAYS 
A PERFECT OVERLAY easy, quick, 
efficient with Marzio. Write for details. 


Overlay Mat. Co., 414 N. State St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


PRINTER’S APRONS 
PRINTER’S APRONS—$1.00 postpaid. 
Material and workmanship guaranteed. 
34 or 40 inches long. Order yours to- 
i RENNO CO. Box 53-A, Wilmette, 


























PRINTERS ART SERVICE 


DESIGN AND CUTS made to order. 
Write for assortment of free samples. 
Balda Art Service, Dept. 8, Oshkosh, Wis. 


ROTARY PRESSES (MOVED, 
REBUILT AND ERECTED 


PROMPT SERVICE. A. Anderson & 


Sons, 218-220 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, 
tel. SUPerior 2728. 


RUBBER PLATES 


HAND ENGRAVED, for use with either 
oil or water color inks. No patented 
process involved. Process Rubber Plate 
Co., 610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


PSBBAAWAABVBwewwaswaewawawasaa wy 
¢ Use Our Classified Advertising § 
y Section * 
*% To buy a bargain. 

92. To sell a piece of equipment. 
: 3. To sell or buy a business. 
94. 
: 5. 





























To get an employee. 
To get a job. 
Only $1 per Agate Line 


Mameneeasenunnnuaaaauau 


AABABBBSBRBESE 
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RUBBER ENGRAVING & MATERIAL 





ne, 


STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 





Our new Readco oil resisting material 
wears longer and prints better. We will 
teach you how to engrave rubber plates. 
REPUBLIC ENGRAVING & DESIGN- 
ING COMPANY 
311 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 


718 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
214 N. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


156 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 








RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED 


GIANT CASTER TYPE, hand-finished 
metal rules, leads and slugs. Send for 
catalog showing 330 faces metal rules, 
type and metal furniture. Printers Sup- 
ply Service, 719 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
ECONOMY PRINTERS PRODUCTS CO. 
Manufacturers of Quality rules, leads 
and slugs 1 to 36 point Elrod Cast, 125 

















W. Harrison St., Chicago. 
SALESBOOKS 

TAKE ORDERS for Salesbooks. Cafe 

Checks, etc. Extensive, superior line; 


quick service. Easy plan; fine samples. 
Liberal discounts to responsible printers. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 








SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE C0O., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller, 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
75c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 











SAWS 


—censinaiih 
WE’D DIE FOR YOU. Also makers of 
easels, all sizes and shapes in Stock 
Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave. Phone 
PRospect 0554. Los Angeles, Calif, 


$$ 
STEREOTYPE & ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY 


RELIABLE MAT MOLDING PRESSES. 
Mat Driers, Conditioned Mats, Mat 
Storage Boxes, Backing Felt. Printers 
Mat Paper Supply Company, 559 w 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl. x 


THERMOGRAPHY FOR THE TRADE 


LOWEST 1932 PRICES — Make over 
40% profit selling Processed Businegs 
Cards. 250 cards cost you $1.95, 509 
cards cost you $2.85, 1,000 cards cost 
you $4.20. Sample folder on request, 
We ship parcel post prepaid. 48 Hour 
service. A. B. Plateless Company, 413 
Broadway, New York. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—W eddings, 
ness Cards, etc. Write for samples and 
prices. Quick service. Process Emboss- 
ing Co., 1220 Maple Ave., Room 901, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


TYPE 
TYPE—Cast from Ludlow, Intertype, 
Linotype, Monotype matrices, sizes 8 to 
48 pt., including all modern faces. Price 
list and specimen sheet on_ request, 
Frank Mitchell, 209 W. 38th St., N.Y.¢C, 


TYPE-MAKEUP MATERIAL 


TYPE, METAL RULE, Borders, Make- 
up material. Send for catalog. The 
Jackson Monotype Products Co., 1844 
Stout St., Denver, Colo. 


TYPE MOLDS 























Busi- 





























SAWS AND SAW TRIMMERS—Rebuilt 
—Money Back Guarantee—$15.00 up— 
all makes. We save you money. John- 
son Roller Rack Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Dept. E. 








SCHOOLS 


LEARN LINOTYPE— Fine school, 
small cost; keyboard for home instruc- 
tion. Free catalog. Milo Bennett’s 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED 











FOR ALL STYLES typemaking ma- 
chines. Alexander & Cox Co., 2358 Ogden 
Ave., Chicago. Write Phil. Nuernberger, 
mer. mold dept., on mold problems. 


WANTED TO BUY 


LINOTYPES—5, 8, 14, also extra fonts 
mats; Ludlows, Elrods, Models A, B 
and No. 2 Kellys; C. & P. Presses, 38” 
Cutters, Drills, Sewing Machines, Roller 
Backers. Answer quick, state condi- 
tion, age, serial number and cash price. 
Allied Machinery, Inc., 5716 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O 














PRINTING EXECUTIVE—A man who 
has had practical experience in the pro- 
duction of fine printing, well versed in 
all phases of the printing industry— 
estimating, buying, layout, planning 
and superintending production—in fact 
everything from inception to comple- 
tion of the printed piece. Character 
above reproach—references of the best. 
Address Box 281, The Graphic Arts 
Monthly. 


LINOTYPES WANTED 


Will take over 1 or 2 Modern Linos with 
Accessories and Matrices to operate in 
our plant or buy. Must be a real bargain. 


THORMOD MONSEN & SON, INC. 
730 N. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

































































FIRST SEE IF 


HOOD 


FIRST SEE IF 

HOOD 

7 - Ya ore) FALCO 
HAS HAS 
iT iT 


ON SALE 


The finest equipment that has been manufactured to date, for the litho- 
graphing, printing, and box making industry, is available from our stock. 
Guaranteed ‘'same as new machines’ at |!/> the original cost! The big 
fellows are buying lots of equipment from us now—as well as the little 
ones—It's just good plain thriftiness to take advantage of these bargains! 


Partial List of Offerings 






















OFFSET PRESSES 


2—No. 54 Miehle Offsets 38x52” with Dexter 
suction feeders. 
2—Potter Offsets 38x52” with feeders. 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


i—6/0 Two-color Miehle 52x70” bed. 

i—5/0 Two-color Miehle 52x65” bed. 

i—3/0 Two-color Miehle 45x62” bed. 

i—1!/0 Two-color Miehle 43x56” bed. 

i-—No. 3 Miehle 2 color 31x46” sheet full 
automatic thigh speed. 

i—No. | Miehle Perfecting Press 40x53” bed. 

2—6/0 Miehles 51x68” bed. 

2—5/0 Special Miehles 46x68” hed. 

2—2/0 Miehles 43x56” hed. 

2—No. | Miehles 39x53” bed. 

i—No. | Miehle 39x63” pas ~eemeenaal press. 

I—No. 2 Miehle 35x50” b 

i—No. . pile 33x46” be q: 

2—No. 4-4R Miehles 29x41” hed. 

oe oly Miehles 26x34” bed. 

5—Premiers, 27x40” to 46x65”. 

i—No. 5 Babock Automatic Unit 30x43” bed. 

NOTE—Feeders and extension deliveries are 

available for any of the above presses. 


AUTOMATIC JOBBERS 
2——Miehle Verticals 13'/2x20” bed. A. C. mo- 
tors, gas heaters. Very late machines. 
2—Miller Simplex 20x26” Automatic Presses. 
i—Miller ‘‘Major’’ Simplex 27x40” Automatic. 
2—Style ‘‘B’’ Kellys with extension deliv- 

eries, latest models with the large cylinder. 
i—{2x18” Miller Unit. 
i—12x18” Craftsman Kluge Unit. 
I—10x15” Miller Unit. 


PLATENS 
1—14x22” Gores ees Model 6-C. 
i—{2x18” C P. New Series. 
4—10x15” C. & P. New and Old Series. 
CUTTERS 


{—38” Dexter automatic clamp. 
i—44” Séybold automatic clamp. 
i—44” Dexter automatic clamp. 
i—48” Seybold automatic clamp. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


i—24” Portland Multiple Punch. 
i—Hill-Curtis Trim-O-Saw. 
i—Dexter Folder Model No. 190, 36x48”. 
i—Model ‘‘E’’ Cleveland Folder 17x22”. 
2—No. 4 and No. 2 Boston Wire Stitchers. 
2—Brightwood Machines. 

I—Lot of Warnock diagonal base and hooks. 


We deliver and erect any place in United States 
Complete Bindery Equipment—Of large commercial shop—I0! Double 16, 


I91A, 189A, 
folders. 


191 Dexter folders with feeders. 
Christensen Automatic Stitcher—Wright paperdrill. 


Model E-O- and B Cleveland 
Smythe No. 


3 Book Sewer and Sheridan Smashing Machine, etc. 
Write, Phone or Wire 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago office, 343 S. Dearborn Street, Tel. Harrison 5643 


New York office, 225 Varick Street, Tel. 
Boston office, 420 Atlantic Avenue, Tel. 


Walker 1554 
Hancock 3115 












































Thomson Electric 


Embossing Die Heater bc 


For Every Make of Platen Press 


A Necessity in Every Good Printing Plant 
Priced So That Every Office Can Afford It 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Folder 


THOMSON - NATIONAL PRESS CO., Inc. 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Chicago: New York: 7 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE : 


Os | 





